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Review of the Architectural Exhibition.— 
Opening of the Galleries. 

N Tuesday evening, as an- 
nounced, the new galleries 
in Conduit-street, occupied 
with the Architectural Ex- 
hibition, and illustrated in 
our last number, were inau- 
gurated, Earl de Grey, the 
president, taking the chair, 
and a very large number of 
subscribersand their friends, 
including ladies, attending. 

It seems that there were 
from 800 to 1,000 persons 
in the galleries during the 
evening. A list is out of 
the question, but we may 
mention, as amongst those 
we noticed and can recall, 
Sir Charles Barry, Professor | 
tel, Morgan, T. Wyatt, D. | 
Wyatt, O. Jones, C. Barry, 
jun. E. M. Barry, Mayhew, | 
B. Watson, James Wylson, | 
H. Clutton, F. P. Cockerell, 
Crace, H. Currey, J. M. 
Lockyer, J. Papworth, W. 
Papworth, Edmeston, Gar- 
ling, W. P. Griffith, R. Hes- 
keth, W. Herbert, J. Hop- 
good, Pocock, A. Smith, Woodthorpe, Henry 
Thomas Hope, Burges, C. Gray, A. Allom, 
Sibley, E. Hall, J. James, C. C. Nelson, Burnell, 
Louis Kossuth, Bazalgette, W. Haywood, Scoles, 
PAnson, Truefitt, Bowman, Sancton Wood, | 
Ewan Christian, Nash, Johnson, E. Roberts, 
Paraire, H. R. Abraham, Goldie, Morant, C. J. 
Richardson, Lamb, Colling, Caiger, John G. 
Nichols, Collman, the Rev. Richard Burgess, | 
James Fergusson, G. E. Street, Jas. Thomson, | 
G. Godwin, R. Kerr, &e. &c. 

_On the previous day the Prince Consort had | 
visited the galleries, and, in company with 
the hon. secretary and some members of the 
committee, had carefully examined many of 
the drawings and the various building ‘pro- | 
cesses and materials there exhibited. 

Earl de Grey, in his usual genial tone, 
from the chair, congratulated those present 
on the opening of the Exhibition in new 
quarters. He described at length, the course 
which the Prince’s interest had taken by be- 
coming the patron of the Exhibiti n, and 
having called upon Mr. Edmeston to read a 
letter which had been received from General 
Grey, expressing this warm interest, spoke of 
the kindly manner in which the Prince had 
come to the galleries on the occasion already 
alluded to. There was no doubt, the Earl pro-| 
ceeded to show, that the interest which archi-| 
tecture was beginning to excite generally, was | 
real, and tending to extinguish the disadvan-| 
tages under which the art had been labouring. | 
He explained that the building in which they 
were assembled was designed to accommodate 
several analogous institutions, which would co- | 
operate for the progress of architecture. Works 
which the exhibition galleries would contain, in 
whatever branches of art, could all influence 
that improvement—observation of landscape | 
paintings, and even portraits, though dis-| 
tinct branches of art, could play some part in 
the formation of the artist-architect,—and 
truly it was difficult to say what branch of art 
anight not be of service to other branches. The | 
interest taken by ladies in architecture, he de- 
scribed as most important,—though at the 
same time, looking with the eye of art, he did 
not think taste was shown in present fashion 
of dress. 

Mr. Ashpitel, in following, expressed the 
new sensation which he had felt as treasurer, 
in discovering a balance in his hands, for which 











lines as is here observable is not satisfactory. 


| terial is, we are glad to hear, coming into ex- labsence of the building itself. 


circumstance he thanked the subscribers. The| The two recesses in the Great Gallery are 
committee were most anxious to ensure a large | occupied, one on the north side by Messrs. 
circulation of the season-tickets, at the nominal | Johnston, Brothers (by whom, as mentioned 
price. Many were thus induced to come to the| last week, the premises have been lighted), 
exhibition ; became interested in the subject ;| with specimens of Medieval brass and iron 
and derived advantage from the lectures, where | work, brackets, standards, coronze and other 
all opinions were heard—nothing being so | objects, well executed, but not much unlike 
fatal to progress as narrow-mindedness. | what we have seen before; and the recess on 
Mr. M. Digby Wyatt then moved a vote of| the south by Messrs. Cox and Son, with 

| thanks, and in the course of his speech men- | carved bench-ends, lectern, altar-table, brass 
| tioned the donation by the Earl, of his shares | corone, standards, and rail. Messrs. Cox 
| taken in the Company, to the Institute and have purchased the machinery worked under 
the Exhibition, and the considerate manner in | Jordan’s patent for wood carving, and are 
which the gift was made. |applying it to rough-out only, while hand- 
The company then dispersed to view the col- | labour is properly called in to finish the work, 

' lections, and so will we, looking first at jand leave mind-impress upon it. They give 
| Some comparative prices, to show the saving 

| THE BUILDING MATERIALS AND INVENTIONS. | Which may be effected by this arrangement :— 
thus a poppy-head, 15 in. by § in. which cost 
5s. Gd. carved by manual labour, costs by 

| machinery and manual labour combined (ma- 
chining, 2s. 6d.; finishing, 6s.) &s. 6d.; a 
|double panel in pew front, 2 feet 2 in. by 
| foot 6 in. which cost 28s. can be done for 
Iss. 6d.; and a 10-inch ceiling boss, with 





| The Building Materials and processes scarcely 
make so great a show as on some former occa- 
sions, perhaps because they are more dis- 
| tributed than they were in Suffolk-street, and 
perhaps because manufacturers are reserving 
themselves for an exhibition of these specially, 
which will be opened in the galleries in July} 7° banca : saa, Oy ‘ 
next. 7 oe. present anumien the North a projection, aap? 1G. 6d. a seh 
Gallery, which opens into Maddox-street, as | | ves hee want in the carving exhibited 1s 
shown on our plan,* is appropriated to these | readt - . > 

matters, together with the recesses in the Great | | In this department we must include No. 19, 
Gallery and the walls of the East Gallery. The | the same gallery, a sideboard and wine- 


Donaldson, Messrs. Ashpi- | chief exhibitors in the latterare Messrs. Maw and | Comer, executed by Fisher, of Southampton 


Co. who have sent a very large collection of their | Street, Strand, from the designs of Mr. Burges. 
tiles in various combinations, and of designs | The panels contain paintings designed and 
for pavements, either executed or proposed : one | executed by Mr. Westlake, illustrating subjects 
side of the gallery is wholly filled with the | from a thirteenth-century allegory, Le Martyre 
former, and includes some very good specimens } des, Baccus. The sideboard is formed of picked 
indeed. The prices are given in some cases, deal, and the price of it is 1201. A frame of 
and with advantage. In another part of the | drawings, No. 120, by Mr. Burges, contains 
premises (the north gallery), Messrs. Minton, | "epresentations of other pieces of painted fur- 
Hollim, and Co. and the Patent Architec- | @ture, executed during the past you. The 
tural Pottery Company, of Poole, exhibit : the | bookcase, No. 2, with the history of Cadmus 
former encaustic tiles of well-known excellence, | depicted, cost S0/.; and No. 4, a wardrobe, 
the latter their tesselated and mosaic tiles, and | Subject, Flax and Wool, 171. We are disposed 
their glazed and coloured bricks, of which more | to regard these works even more for what they 
use will probably be made than has yet been | ™@y lead to, than for what they are. 
attempted. The paving laid by the latter com-} That we may not outrun our space, we will 
pany in the hall, is not quite a fair specimen | leave this department of the collection till next 
of what they can do. Mathematical correct-| week, and now look to some of the drawings 
ness in a tesselated pavement of that kind, is | on the walls. 

scarcely attainable, and scarcely to be desired 
if it were, but so great an irregularity in the 


THE DESIGNS. 

Our examination of these works is made cer- 
tainly under great advantages, as compared 
with any attending performance of the duty 
in the galleries at Suffolk-street, where it was 
painful to remain in December weather, and 
difficult even to see much of that which is 
|represented in drawings—those matters of 
> ; " ; | detail so essential in the effect of architectural 

returning to the East Gallery, Mr. Desachy | gosions or works when executed. Compre- 
exhibits several examples of his patent plaster I. Ae of the real character of our art, and 
casting, of which we have before now spoken, | trye appreciation of it, for which we have been 
including a length of the box-front of the) aying out during many years, were hardly 
Italian Opera House, Covent-garden (weighing possible under the former condition of circum- 
only 87 Ibs.), and a large portion of the ceiling | stances ; and though the Exhibition may have 
of a gallery, 45, Oxtord-street, designed by een gaining that place in public favour which 
Mr. Owen Jones. The latter is similar in| pas rendered possible the erection of galleries 
character, though not in details, to the ceiling | j, Conduit-street, and promoted the union of the 
of the London Crystal Palace, Oxford-street, | gpchitectural societies, it may safely be aftirmed 
by the same architect, including stars of | that the interest was not chiefly of that kind 
coloured glass in the intersections of the ribs. | which we desiderate—an interest which is 
The ornament at the foot of the cove, Tese€m- | something different from that taken in showy 
bling in character that in St. James's Ha drawings. For, the exhibition merely, by an 
between the windows at the springing, is beau-| architect, of his design—so far as power of 
tiful: the ribs are somewhat puffy,—have the | delineation, or even modelling, can avail—ie 
aspect of a pliable material tied up, linen, for | not to be made without a sympathetic chord 
example ; but possibly in position the effect | and susceptibility in the observer. The real 
might be different. The capabilities of Mr. | character of a work of architecture is, we 
Desachy’s material seem great, uniting strength | might indeed say, not at all portrayed in 
with extreme lightness. At the other end of | drawing : the impression rather is to be svyn- 
the gallery Messrs. Trumble and Co. of Leeds | thetically formed ; and asingle drawing, as per- 
show a collection of paper-hangings from de- spective view, though accurate by the rules of 
signs by Mr. Jones. We have not looked into perspective (which, however, fall short of the 


In conjunction with the communication on the 
cost and manufacture of tiles in our impression 
of last week,* the collection of tiles and designs 
now in Conduit-street, will enable the public 
to get a good notion of what may be done 
with them, and at what cost. 





| the present prices of these: attention to this | peal effect, especially in interiors, by being 


consideration is the only thing wanting to | based unavoidably on, what nevertheless is the 
ensure a large demand for these excellent pro- | fallacy, that the eye is an immoveable point), 
ductions. The only other exhibitors in this | and though supposed taken from a station at 
gallery are the Lizard Sepentine Company, of | which the spectator might choose to stand, is 
Surrey-street, Strand. Their beautiful ma-| of necessity only part of what is needed in the 
The value of 
: _______{a drawing in perspective is great; so is 

* Page 188, antg. The numbers shown on the plan were | that of a drawing of a group of sculpture ; but, 
marked by the committee for the purposes of letting, but | just as the sculptor relies not on delineated re- 
have not been adhered to in the arrangement for the presentation, but on the plaster cast, the dimen- 


catalogue. ‘ ee . 7 a 
t Page 193. isions of the original, for the full exposition 


tensive use, 
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of his design, so the architect has no alternative 
from exhibition of the building itself, or full-sized 


model of it, but an appeal to those perceptions or | 


impressions which result by a species of mental 
composition, from many separate visual observa- 
tions. Strictly speaking, therefore, a complete set 
of geometrical drawings forms the only means of 
securing this desired impression,—the presentation 
in the mind’s eye, of the building as it will be or 


is. The intellectual process, however, we may | 


be told, the public are not prepared for, unable as 
they are first to read the language of drawings. 
But the prevalent short-coming is more serious 


than this; for, the practice of looking at a most | 


prominent drawing to the exclusion of those which 
may be of greater importance, is too general in 
the profession, as we noticed in Westminster Hall, 
at the exhibition of designs for Government 
Offices, and more recently in the case of the com- 
petition for the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s chapel. In 
the latter case, remarkable to state, the committee 
seemed to have looked more to the plans and 


sections, and less to the mere perspective views, | 


than did the competitors who voted. The fact is, 


the admiration for effective colouring, or artistic | 


touch in pen or pencil, prevails greatly amongst 
the profession. So it should; for, not merely 


does such admiration betoken feeling, such as | 


every architect-observer should possess, but fre- 
quently the qualifications betoken also in the 


author of a drawing, those which are far higher | 


than the delineative skill. Besides, the perspec- 
tive has its distinct use to all in facilitating ex- 
planation. But the executive qualifications, not 
the only, and much less the highest, for the ac- 


complishment of a design, should not be mistaken | 


for the others, and least of all by those who very 
well know that a drawing may be inattractive, 


and yet be consistent with the best character of 


architectural work. 
We are glad totind that either those inthe gallery 


who informed us separate plans and sections would | 
not be hung, were hasty in their assertion, or that | 


the committee now view the matter differently. 
Certain it is, that they disclaim any such inten- 
tion, and that plans not previously hung are 
now on the walls. We fully understand the diffi- 


culty, which has been above adverted to, of just | 
now forming an exhibition chiefly of plans and sec- | 
tions : besides it was obvious that the whole space of | 


the galleries would not suffice for the drawings of 
the different competitions ; and we have ourselves 
recommended the affixing of small plans and 
sections to the corners of the views—a practice 
which has since become general, and is this year 
one of the most valuable features of the collection 
in Conduit-street. 

It is necessary for us to urge, both the effort 
at some limitation of the scale as in compe- 
tition drawings, if these are to be exhibited 
and seen, and the habit on the part of archi- 


tects in their own galleries and everywhere, of 
looking at the whole number of drawings, and | 


realizing the impression by what we call synthesis, 
rather than at any one singly. Thus, and 
thus alone, the expression of a design as 
intended by the author, may be realizable by 
the public, or the architectural profession. We 
may single out numbers 188 and 158; the 
first giving the complete illustration of the design 
of a “ Boat and Summer House” erected on the 
Thames, at Isleworth, for Mr. R. M‘Andrew, by 
Mr. J. M. Lockyer, and the other, a view of the 
United Service Club-house, Pall-mall, as recently 
altered by Mr. Decimus Burton, to which are 
attached in the same frame, plans and other illus- 
trations exhibiting the exact characterof the altera- 
tions,—as either of them exemplifying the principle 
which we are anxious to see adopted. The Boat- 
house building, we may say, is of Italian character, 
carefully planned; and, having study in design 
rather than mere elaboration of details, it is no 
doubt a good architectural feature on the banks 
of the Thames. The same architect also exhibits 
drawings (307 and 313) of “ Mosaic Inlays of the 
Twelfth Century ” from Salerno, Palermo, and 
Monreale, and (312) of details from the Duomo 
Orvieto. Mr. Burton’s work, trammelled by the 
previous indiffereat Cesigr, and falling short of 





the best character of architecture by reason of 
the imitative cement, should be regarded on the | 
whole as a great addition to the effect of the elub- | 


house. The best part of the improvement, how- 
ever, the frieze of Mr. Thomas, is not well shown 
in the drawing. In the building itself, the frieze 
may be too elaborate or minute, calculated for 
being made out from below, being in this respect 
inferior to the fine scrolls of the Roman buildings ; 
but it has much of that invention, and specially 
architectonic character and suitableness, which 
have already, by the works of its sculptor-author, 


added so much to buildings of our day ; whilst to 
whomsoever is due the harmonious junction of the 
two portions of frieze,—the one appropriate to the 
upper order of the portico, and the other propor- 
tionate to the whole height of the building,—the 
| design in this respect merits particular encomium. 
But before naming more of the drawings, let 


‘character in which the value of our notice, if it 
have value at all, must mainly consist. We have 
broadly hinted at danger of that very facility of 
delineation which might be so great an advantage, 
and one peculiar to our time,—danger of the 
specious show of invention, where there is mere 
| dexterity of hand or eccentricity of architectural 
detail; and, in former years, we have endeavoured 
/to point out some of the errors which attended 


| the recent progress, aud some of the elements of | 


| good architecture, notably “breadth” and group- 
ing, which were greatly neglected. There may 
be in our country an architecture of draughtsmen, 
as there was in Italy a painters’ architecture,—or, 
as perhaps there is now, an architeeture of orna- 
|mentists in France. At some risk of being 
deemed opposed to invention,—whilst we have 
jalways specified it as an essential, one with- 
out which there was not art,—we have eon- 
tended against that which was only novelty, that 
| which could be exhibited by any one, without the 
| smallest talent, or slightest skillarchitectural. It 
is indispensable to success in every new buildmg 
| that the architecture should be new,—the “ archi- 
| tecture” is not breathing art, otherwise,—but 
| likewise it is indispensable that the new im build- 
ings should be equal or superior to the art which 
has gone before. We want in this day, when our 
| legacies are so numerous and so varied, and when 
the history of architecture should give lessons as 
well as facts, that there should be avoided alike 
| the feebleness which is sometimes called purity, 
| and which was the errorof the late Palladian, and 
on the other hand that disregard of rule and pre- 
cedent, and accumulated experience, and of the 
| structural character of our art, which character- 
ized the antagonistic style of Borromini and many 
| of the churches of the Jesuits in the new world, 
as throughout the eld. We want to avoid the 
particular sort of changes of fashion in style 
which have been the bane of architecture for some 
eighty years past, those affording the difference of 
style without the art, as without even really the 
novelty; and we want to see in lieu of that which 
occurs in dress, to which all seem to be held sub- 
ject, or changes which are sudden, and without 
reasoning exercise, a course which shall be really 
progress, and not ever taking up different channels, 
and always eccentric or experimental. It may turn 
| out that such utilization of advantages, and such 
progress, is slow; nevertheless it will, only in the 
manner we have spoken of, equal, whilst we doubt 
not it will surpass, any progress that has been 
experienced—in art or science. 

Looking at the character of the works in the 
present Exhibition, we cannot but feel that if our 
art isina hopeful, it is in some respects ina critical 
state, and that anything said or written at such a 
time might help to throw back the progress by a 
space of many years. We have much evidénce of 
delineative skill, abundant novelty, great articu- 
lation, if not study, of detail, and large use of 
coloured materials m exteriors, end still the mis- 
take that display ofa sty/e, Gothic or Italian, or as 
the case may be, is display of the art. We are 
well aware that in noticing some of these points, 
we are looking at a number of drawings which, 
no more than in previous years, reflect exactly 
the builded architecture of the day. The 396 
numbers in the catalogue, for drawings and manu- 
factured articles together, seem to inelude a 
smaller proportion than previously of the draw- 
ings representative of works of actual execution. 
The more necessary, therefore, is it to warn the 
young of the little value of a drawing which has 
not reference to building, as to effect and construc- 
tion ; and, without losing the advantage to art of 
their new-born evergy and enthusiasm, to point 
out to them, that they may be leaving the insipi- 
dity of the “‘ old school,” only to fall into errors 
equally removed from good architecture :— 


| ** We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so.’’ 
But altering a word, let them remember,— 


“In art, as nature, what affects our hearts 

Is not the exactness of peculiar parts, 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full result of all.”’ 
Errors of the architecture of Nash, and cement 
| imitation of masonry, as well as pseudo-classicism, 
and any style emasculated or caricatured, may no 
| longer exist ; yet others may have grown up; and 
; Something necessary to the realization of archi- 
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us offer one or two further observations of that | 








tecture, and which was appreciated by the old 
school, may have been lost. 
| Without reference to the necessity for our 
|advocating the study of grouping, it is obvious 
'that at no juncture was it more necessary to 
dwell on the requirement of study of detail. The 
,demands of rapid execution, the prevalence of 
vast work and ready-made ornaments in every 
| material, and the exaltation of mere eccentricity 
or mere polychromy which we have named, seem 
| just now, to some extent, actually opposed to this 
| study; and yet, not less necessary than general 
| effect and proportion is beauty of detail. Detail, 
as wellas outline, goes to form the general effect ; 
‘and without it, cared for, there must be dis- 
appointment and revulsion, instead of growth 
| and permanence of interest. 
A villa erected at Reigate (No. 4, shown in 
'photograph) suggests certain capabilities of the 
Elizabethan, Italianized, but divested of the 
contorted scroll-work and bad features of the 
Jacobean, hitherto copied. Whether such a 
style would supply the needed want, utilizing 
harmoniously features of the Gothic and Italian, 
we need not inquire; but, as the French say, 
“ Les extrémes se touchent.” Already there is a 
marvellous rapprochement in current architecture 
that is based on opposite foundations ; and, while 
no style should be copied, the English, like the 
French, former combinations of Gothic and Italian, 
cannot but afford useful ideas,— if the high- 
pitched and gabled roof be wanted, most especially. 
A certain harmony of character should pervade 
buildings which are of the same date, as it should 
be found throughout parts of each building ; but, 
| whatever the architecture of the future, it may be 
predicated that, consistently with this character, 
the style of value proportionate to our resources, 
| will be one making very great use of the materials 
| from every style previous. The imitative Gothic 
of some few years back, required the modifica- 
| tion (we are not alluding to the qnestion of mul- 
| lions—which needed not so many words as have 
i been used) that is being essayed in domestic 
! architecture, and is still called for in ecclesiastical, 
| in order to constitute, if through that foundation, 
| good work of our day; and the best of the recent 
| buildings called Italian, are those which have de- 
jrived something from sources extrinsic to the 
| architecture of Italy. We have noticed this cha- 
/racter when speaking of recent works in the 
‘north of England. To the features of these last, 
| Mr. W. R. Corson has contributed more matter of 
|value than what he shows in the photographs 
74, 75, and 87,—the first-named, “ Warehouses 
erected for Messrs. D. and J. Cooper, Wellington- 
street, Leeds ;” the second, “The Pheenix Inn, 
| Kirkgate,” in the same town, with some clumsy 
| details, but a notion in the window at the angle 
|which might be further worked upon; and the 
| last, “a Doorway of Warehouse, for Wm. Lupton 
land Co, Wellington-street, Leeds,’ which is 
‘marked by novel and good treatment in the 
coupled and rusticated pilasters, and their con- 
| joined capital of foliated ornament in low relief, 
'and fretwork on the abacus. The doorway, how- 
| ever, is not improved by the filling-in of the fan- 
‘light: the forms appear to be taken too directly 
|from tracery of a style different to that of the 
jmain part of the composition; that is to say, 
there is discordance of character. Mr. G. Corson 
exhibits a photograph of a shop-front in Briggate, 
Leeds (86). 

To the praiseworthy effort at utilization of hints 
from all sources, we alluded in our papers on the 
recent architecture of the City of London. Mr. 
l’Anson has several drawings of his works in 
that locality,—most of them such as we have 
illustrated or described,—Nos. 24 and 34, in- 
cluding “Colonial Chambers, Fenchurch-street,” 
“the Corn-Exchange Chambers, Seething-lane ;” 
and a “House in PBroad-street” (as well ®s 
houses at Dulwich and Surbiton); and (334a) a 
separate “Group of City Buildings,” including, 
besides the Colonial Chambers, the Colonial Lite 
Office, and the Royal Exchange Buildings—drawn 
and coloured by other hands, and not favourably 
presented. 

Mr. C. Gray is successful in his treatment 
of colour, and chiefly in works of humble preten- 
sions. But in the ‘ Covent-garden Approaches ; 
Houses in continuation of Burleigh-street ” (143), 
the rounded corner is left a defect, rather than 
taken hold of and converted into a feature 
of effect ; whilst forms of the trusses are clumsy, 
and out of character with ornament intro- 
duced in features elsewhere. Cement,—like his 
masonry, not managed so well as briekwork, 
by Mr. Gray,—is here used—in deference, we 
believe, to the surveyor to the Bedford estate. It 





would be worth inquiring why cement should be 
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so often enjoined by surveyors: is it that there 
can be argument for it, wsthetically or financially : 
is the need that of its artistic treatment? Cer- 
tainly, of brickwork, the difficulty of giving with 


that material, good architectural character, and of 


getting rid of its meanness in the eye of the public, 
is seldom overcome. Mr. Gray having heretofore 
worked fairly in this direction, has now, we think, 
done well by moderating his tone of colour, and ly 
lessening parti-colour, as in the “ Semi-detached 
Villas, Boston-road, Ealing,—cost 800/. the pair ” 
(309), and the “Corner House, Dudley-street, 
St. Giles’s” (347), either of which might be named 
as having few of the faults now common in 
coloured brickwork, and as exhibiting in works of 
moderate cost, art in the details, and in the out- 
line and grouping.— Mr. Lamb also is one of those 
whom we have had reason to except from the cate- 
gory of offenders against qualities of the beautiful 
in architecture, be fore spoken of: his details are 
peculiar, but have both freshness and the mark cf 
study: they are not the merely new of which we 
have complained: so that in the grouping and 
the simple brickwork of his “ Knotley House, 
Penshurst; now erecting for the Lady Charlot 
Proby ” (314), there is more to look at, and to be 
interested with, than in many of the elaborate works 
shown in the drawings of other exhibitors. “ The 
Working Men’s Institute, now erecting at Lower 
Norwood ” (308), very different in materials and 
character, and not so satisfactory; and “ The 
Market-house, Assembly Room, Magistrates 
Room,” &c. now erecting at Berkhampsted (323), 
are Mr. Lamb’sothercontributions.—*“ Fox Warren, 
Surrey,” “designed by” Mr. C, Buxton, M.P. rvs 
“executed by” Mr. F. Barnes, in our mind helps 
to show—what every one should be aware of, but 
what we have had to point out—that good archi- 
tecture of the day requires presence of more than 
elements such as mere old Gothic work and red 
colour. There is a watch-box perched on one 
part of the building, that seems in an unsafe 
position. 

Reverting at once, to the promise which there 
isin the architecture of the City of London, and to 
the art displayed in masonry, as better now than 
that in many coloured materials and brickwork, 
as well as to the point—value of designs made 
with reference to building—let us indicate Mr. H. 
Currey’s “ Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company’s New Premises, in Leadenhall- 
street ” (361), as illustrative of each of these cir- 
cumstances or positions. The building wasonly com- 
menced when our late notices of matters in the City 
were written; otherwise it might have deserved a 
prominent place in them. It is not perfect in the 
proportions relatively of the three main divisions 
in the height ; and there is in parts, exuberance 
of ornament, which interferes with due relief. 
Still it is a very careful and meritorious work in 
the whole and the details. We may hi tve oppor- 
tunity of describing the des ign from the building 
itself—Mr. M. D. Wyatt’s “ House, No. 56, 
Gracechurch-street, erected for Messrs. Lloyd,” 
also is here, represented in a drawing (179). The 
merits of the work have been already spoken of in 
our pages, and the details described at length. It 
may be said to rank with the few successful appli- 
cations of external colour, as of manufactured 
works,—perhaps so as to the latter, because t} 
were such as had been designed by t h 
himself. Mr. Wyatt also exhibits (11 1), an 
“Elevation of Station and He ild . 
posed to be erecté d at Birmingham,” designe 
conjunction with Mr. Brunel), f 





Western Railway Company. Wyatt’s nam 
occurs elsew here in the catalogue, ai d as fas J 
designer of nearly all of the large number of 


patterns for tile-pavements, execut . by Messrs. 
Maw and Co. already mention itl 
paper-hangings exhibited, to whic 
already referred, it is now made manifest that 
there is no reason, at least in two ima ortant 
departments of floor-decoration ona wall-decora- 
tion, for continuing 
against all architectural beauty and taste, which 
have been common, and which remain so in most 
branches of manufacture connected with decora- 
tion, and the furnishing of buildings. The appli- 
cation to the whole of the arts of manufacture 
ornament, of the principles of good architec ture, 
those which Peat use and physical properties 
of materials, as w vell as symmetry and form, and 
harmony of colour, we have claimed to have been 
amongst the first to show—though we may not 
have known that there should be such applica- 
tion, better than Mr. Wyatt or Mr. Jones, or any 
thinking architect. 

We have already named, we believe, the 
greater number of the important drawings to 
be identified with building,—and small as our 





house after house, offences 
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‘enumeration has been, we shall ne: arly com | but were not able to carry them. Now was the 
plete such enumeration by naming Mr. Kerr’s | time, he thought, to make an effort to obtain for 
“ Entrance Doorway, Dunsdale, Kent” (177); Mr. | architecture a better representation there. The 
Edmeston’s “Tomb now erecting in Highgate | speaker then read a memorial embodying his 
Cemetery” (173); and his “Stone Porches—/! views, and moved that it be referred to the 
Canonbury-place” (351), a well-studied arrange- | council, to present in such < jnarter as might be 
ment of forms which he has prev iously worked upon, | considered best. 
and Mr. E. M. Barry’s “Tomb recently erected in Mr. Tite, M.P. was quite willing to second the 
Norwood Cemetery” (137), which we illustrated | motion, if needed. He referred briefly to the 
lately ; and by alluding to Mr. Colling’s excellent | foundation and progress of the Academy, and 
treatment of the external walling in the new | showed that, although adapted to the time of 
“ Picture and Sculpture Galleries now erecting at | Reynolds and Johnson, it did not meet the wants 
Hooton Hall, Cheshire ” (317). |of to-day. Architects then were few, now they 

But, amongst the most important of the designs | were numerous. It seemed to him that architects 
made with a view to execution, are Mr. Penne-} were scarcely true to themselves, even in that 
thorne’s, for the Government Offices, shown in| room, and did not act together sufliciently. As 
photographs (291 and 292), and in a large view | to the request of the Royal Academy, he believed 
at the end of the room, which will be looked | it was quite true that they asked for half the site 
at with particular interest. As shown by plans | of Burlington House, but he did not think that 
on the table, there are the distinct designs,— one | they had named any sum as that which the y would 
adapted to the whole area between the Treasury | expend in return. If they covered the site asked 
and Great George-street,—and the other, aless ex-| it would of course cost much more th th® 
tensive project, for the erection of the Foreign | 40,000/. talked of. Other societies eetae bi $ 

Office on a site in the present Fludyer-street, south- | there, and to build such a structure as would be 
ward of it (to leave the present building sncanehd ile | needed would perhaps swallow three or four hundred 
and the State Paper Office afterwards, standing), | thousand pounds. ‘He ‘ think t 
and an extensive group of buildings on the ground | were prepared to take such a step. In the 
now occupied by the Foreign Office, Downing-street, ;course of his address Mr. Tite referred to s 
and a corner of the Park extending to a line con- | untair attacks which had been made on him be- 
tinuous of that of the north front of the Treasury. | cause he differed in opinion from other members 

latter group makes the greatest show in | of the profession. 

the large drawing; though the design is, in some Some discussion ensued as to the right mode of 
respects, not equal to that of the Foreign Office. presenting the memorial, whether to the House of 
[he sky-line, and centre, and the columns carry- | Commons, Lord John Manners, or the Academy, 
ing only statues, might bear revision, in one case ; | in which Mr. Fowler and others took part. Mr. 
and so might minor details in the Foreign Office | Mylne thought it should go to the Crown; but 
building: on the whole, however, the designs vin- | the general opinion seemed to incline to sending 
dicate Mr. Pennethorne’s taste from aspersions | it to the Chief Commissioner of Works 
industriously cast upon it. | Mr. Godwin said he quite agreed in the pray 

Mr. Owen Jones’s “ Design for the Palace of the | of the propose “1 memorial, name ly, that the 

People, Muswell hill = ( 10 to 19), sh yuld be men- lat ions of the Ac ack my should be re vised to agree 
tioned, though it has been spoken of before. Itis/ with the present state of things, and the number 
completely illustrated, the drawings occupying | of Academicians increased. Still he was not qnit 
more than one end of the West Gallery; and the | certain it would be for the interest of architecture 
six views are drawn and coloured with marvellous | and architects to create a body of Academiciau 

an improveme nt | architects above and independent of the Institute. 

and the arrange-; It seemed to him opposed to that independence 
ment for access of visitors uld be much better. | and unity for which many bad been long labouring. 

The railway station would be “beneath the plat-| He would certainly prefer to find the Institute 





mig gi t 
he Ministry 





regu- 







skill. The design is ce 
upon the Sydenham buildi: 





m on which the lecture-theatre stands ;” and| the centre of honour for ar hitects,—a Royal 
up-stairs. | Academy of Architecture,—in conjunction with, 
ve, next | or forming part of, the Roval Academy of Art 

| He did not quite see his w ay to it, but thought it 
a reason for ta is proceedings. 

| Mr. Papworth took something of the same 
view, and inquir d as to the constitution of the 





fo 
the passengers w« rald pe ass imam lis 
Carriages w<« yuld set down in the area al 
r lazed corridors. 

We must look at other works next week. 
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AND COPYRIGHT; AT THE INSTITUT! M*. Scoles, in confirmation of the remarks as 
’ reel } . : . . 
OF ARCHITECTS. to the altered state of the profession since the 








A SPECIAL general meeting was held on Monday | foundation of the Academy, said he had looke 
evening, the 14th of March, Mr. liussey, V.P. in| through the complete collection of the Royal 
the chair ;— Academy catalogues to be tound in that tomb oi 

To take into considera 1 adopt, measures | architectural records, the Soane Museum, and had 
im connection with the 
cently taken place in the 


gard to the Royal Ac 











ion which hi is re- | obtained some curiou 
of Lords with re- | 1769-75, there were 
tors,—say eleven a year. In their twelfth year, 





rhty architectural exhibi- 











To take into consideration a petition to the 1780 (when the Acaden iclans were arxi 
Houses of “ha ibcaaneg praying for the extension} make the Exhibition a f me, but feare 
of the elective franchise to the members of this| large numbers that would be led to flock to it), 
Lustitute, and there were twenty architectural exhibitors, while, 
To « ler steps to be taken with reference to! in the last seven years, 1852-8, there were 473 
eviden t 4 ven be i ( i f the exhibi : num s had lessened 1 the 
House of Lords on the sul f artistic copy- | k f tin use of the way 
right 1 tecture had | treated, and the 
Professor Donaldson introduced the first sub-/ consequent establishment of the “ Architectural 
jé samely, the propriety of expressing the} Exhibition.” 
opinion of the Institute that now that fresh ir. Edmeston spoke st 
arrangements are to be mia as to position OL of putting architects under 
he R yal \ uleimy, its laws sh ud be revis l, owl in preferen 4 LO 
the number of members increased, and other As did 
stevs taken to render it suitable to the times Kerr, in some w 
He believed the Academy had not aske 1 fi i t 1e tim ] l ‘ 











large a proportion of the site of tion of the partnership w 
tfouse as had been named ; perh ips ab was most des ‘to 
of it; but even this was an important grant, and the good results, digit) 


would justify the imposition of proper regulations. be. Bat come it surel) 
He had no private interest to serve: at his ar thought, looking forwars 
of life he had no desire for the dignity of Ru ion al Acade my of Arc 
He was prompted solely by wish to benefit the avoid committing themsel i 
ay The Royal Academy had done much of the Acade may; there were not twenty-five 
good by their schools: it was in a very different architcets in Le mdon; now t e 1,000 gen- 
position to the other architectural bodies, such as tlemen professing architecta tw 
the Water-colour Societies, who divided the were equal in ability to the twenty-five of ninety 
proceeds of the Exhibition amongst themselves, | years ago. . 

and did nothing for the public. Still the Academy Mr. J. M. Lockyer took the same view, and ex- 











half of whom 





had not treated architecture well, and the fewness presse .d his deep regret that on the literal eve of 
of the architects in the body prevented that right | opening the Are hitects’ Home, in Conduit-street, 

attention to the interests of the profession that was | a proposition to divide the body should be enter- 
needed. He believed it was certain that Mr. | tained. 

Cockerell and Sir Charles Barry had at times 
brought forward measures with that end in view, 


Mr. Digby Wyatt, on the contrary, thought it 
| would be a grave error if the arts were separated. 
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So long as the Royal Academy were willing to 
give sound instruction, which the Institute did 
not pretend to, it was most desirable they should 
do so. Ifthe Institute were prepared to become 
an educational body, it might be a different thing. 

Mr. Fowler, jun. moved the adjournment of the 
discussion, urging the importance of moving 
rightly, which, after some conversation, was car- 
ried; and Tuesday, the 22nd, was fixed for its 
resumption. 

The earnest, and, we must add, admirable man- 
ner in which the debate was conducted (and of 
which we simply give a recollection, not a report), 
showed the importance those present attached to 
the subject. 

A petition to Parliament, praying that mem- 
bers of the Institute should be entitled to vote, as 
such, for members of Parliament, was agreed upon ; 
and 

Mr. Tite undertook to present it. 

It was further arranged that the council should 
appoint a standing committee on the subject of 
architectural copyright, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 








THE QUESTION OF EXIT-WAYS FROM 
PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 
THE CONCERT-HALLS : PLANNING AND PERIODICAL 
INSPECTION. 

HAVING given very prominent attention to the 
subject of staircases, and sufficiency of exit-way 
from places of public amusement,—as we have 
reason to believe, already with good results,— 
we shall seize every opportunity for recurring to 
the subject, until we have succeeded in bringing 
to it the full consideration of the public, and have 
induced habitual measures in the planning and 
construction, and the subsequent management 
of buildings, which may prevent, so far as is 
possible, disasters resulting from arrangements of 
the present character. It has been seen in former 
articles on this question, that the defective arrange- 
ments might be classed under two heads,—those 
of original planand construction,and thoseof special 
management creating defects even where there may 
have been advantages of plan. We have spoken 
mostly of late of the theatres. In regard to these 
we saw that, whilst as to staircases and barriers 
there were points in planning requiring matured 
consideration, there were conclusions which could 
be formed; and some of these seem to have been 
adopted generally,—as in cases which we have 
had occasion to specify,—and we notice that, in 
the ensuing season of the Italian Opera, at Covent- 
garden, the “entrances and exits,” which it 
would be now admitted we properly alluded 
to at the opening of the building, are to be 
greatly improved, as well through the pro- 
vision of the new Floral Hall, as by the formation 
of additional entrances in Hart-street, and by the 








erection of a covered way, the whole length | 
on that side. | 
Our main conclusion, however, was that the | 
full requisites, including number of staircases | 
and exit-ways, and length of external covered 
approach, were such as an architect could not | 
supply, except with a completely isolated site; | 
and those requisites consequently may be long | 
left unprovided, unless there should be that active | 
intervention which was hoped for after the! 
accident at the Polytechnic Institution. There 
is no sign of such intervention on the part of the 
legislature at present, though, judging from what 
we have been able to state as to the new staircase 
at the Victoria Theatre, increased supervision is 
being exercised by the Lord Chamberlain’s depart- 
ment. But, considering the tendency to increase 
in the number of places of amusement of some kind 
or other, and that sites at a distance from any 
street are more and more chosen, where the access 
must be by a single narrow passage, it is obvious | 
that there should be no further delay in interposing | 
whatever restrictions upon private enterprise are | 
required for the public safety. The principle of pro- | 
tection for the public is admitted by the existence 
of the Buildings’ Act ; and as regards selection of 
site and internal planning, there should be the | 
same amenability to proper official sanction and | 
supervision as we showed, existed in the structural | 
points of entrances and stairs. We are thinking, 


even more than of the theatres, of the various! 


concert-rooms and saloons, or exhibition-rooms,— 
some of them well-conducted, and most of them 
testifying to improved tastes amongst the people, 
but some of them of very different character,—all 
of them, however, seeming now to agree in the 
provision of exit-ways utterly inadequate in amount 
of area, and in the concentration of the out-going 
audience, rather than distribution into widely- 





the majority of the theatres ; even their exit-ways 
are better than those of such places as Weston’s 
Music Hall, in Holborn, where, from a room 
perhaps rather more than 90 feet by 40, with 
galleries, and densely crowded every night, there 
is a long passage, of about the width of the lobby 
of a fourth-rate house. At the Raglan Music 
Hall, in Theobald’s-road, though there is a “ grand 
entrance,” but of no great width, in use in the 
early part of the evening, the sole entrance and 
exit-way afterwards is, reversing the due order of 
things, through the tavern, and partly, or next 
the street, by a passage little more than wide 
enough for one person. Private gain seems here 
to have been the first consideration,—safety of 
the audience being, in fact, not cared for in the 
arrangements, The connection of the music- 
halls each, with a tavern, largely increases the 
risk, and the demand for official supervision in 
places of their particular class. 

Instead of being worse provided than the 
theatres with entrances and exit-ways, all public 
rooms to be used for entertainments of many 
different kinds, should be much better provided, 
in proportion to the total capabilities of space, and 
for reasons following. In theatres, relativeness of 


the entrances to the several parts of the house and 


prices of admission will be a principle in the 
planning, and one which under proper regulations 
will not be greatly modified afterwards; though 
we should observe that a practice of altering and 
multiplying the prices of admission, as in certain 
theatres the worst provided with entrances, 
is exactly what is opposed to the success of any 
principle, and what the needed restrictions ad- 
verted to may have to deal with. Still, with 
number of accesses, increased subdivision would 
be possible without the result at present which 
there is of confusion and danger. But in build- 
ings, not theatres, comprising chiefly a single 
room, the appropriation of which cannot be exactly 
settled beforehand, there should be no want of 
entrances sufficient for the frequent changes and 
subdivisions of the appropriation that are made, 
and which tend to destroy that knowledge of the 
means of exit so desirable for the safety of the 
audience. Such public rooms, therefore, should 
be at least as well provided as the theatres, in 
proportion to the number of persons they will 
accommodate, rather than quite the reverse. 

Our main object just now is to show that whilst 
supervision is necessary as to the selection of sites 
and the plans for places of public amusement, con- 
tinuous supervision is equally essential. We have, 
here and previously, adverted to cases of the 
destruction of whatever advantages there may 
have been in original plan, by subsequent altera- 
tions; and have spoken of the powerlessness of 
the police for protection of the public,—though 
certainly we have no good opinion of the quali- 
fications of the present force, for the comprehen- 
sion of such matters as are in question. The 
statement that «within a place of public amuse- 
ment, the police are only the agents of the 
manager, is literally correct. The proprietor, or 
manager, directs any arrangements of entrance- 
ways and barriers, and the force are called upon 
to maintain such arrangements, however fraught 
with danger. It is clear, then, that to the depart- 
ment of police, should be attached a staff of 
persons for the inspection of all places of amuse- 
ment, qualified professionally, or we may say as 
architects, as well as by having given their atten- 
tion specially to this subject; that such inspec- 
tion should be maintained by weekly visits; that 
no exhibition or entertainment should be opened 
without previous inspection and sanction of the 
arrangements; and that no subsequent alteration 
should be permissible without distinct approval. 
Much consideration of the subject satisfies us that 
nothing less than this will meet the object; and 
experience has proved that we have been hitherto 
right in our demands. 

All defects of original planning, or later arrange- 
ments, at places of public amusement, not only tend 
directly to interruptions of the performance and 
breaches of the peace, but are nightly the source of 
that fearful danger to the public which lately there 
have been so many evidences of, to fortify our 
statements; and we hope that no further need- 
less time will elapse ere, by the assumption 
of the largest amount of responsibility on 
the part of the Lord Chamberlain and the 
licensing magistrates, or the amendment of the 
Police Act and other required measures, there 
will be established a complete system of super- 
vision of public buildings and places of amuse- 
ment to which the public are admitted, both at 
their first construction and periodically, so far as 
regards all points which concern the comfort and 








separated streams. Bad as are the provisions in | 


safety of the public. But it is no trifling amount 





of change in the usual planning of such places, 
that is required; and for this, the public, the 
interested proprietors, and our own profession, 
must be prepared. 








THE REVIVAL OF GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE, 
EARLIEST GOTHIC BUILDINGS. 


In connection with the correspondence on this 
subject in our pages a few weeks ago, Mr. J. H. 
Parker has sent us an account of the hall of the 
Hospital of St. John, at Angers, first published in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Parker says :— 
This hall appears to me to be the most advanced 
in style for its date of any building that I have 
seen, or have been able to get any authentic 
account of, in any part of Europe. It was founded 
by Henry II. in the same year that he ascended 
the throne of England, a.p. 1154, and was conse- 
crated A.D. 1184, by Ralph de Beaumont, bishop 
of Angers. The style is remarkably light and 
elegant for that period, as will be seen by com- 
paring it with the heavy, massive choir of Notre 
Dame de Paris, 1163—1185, or even with Soissons 
Cathedral, the earliest part of which, the south 
transept, was built in 1168, and the greater part 
of the church from 1175 to 1212. The corona of 
Canterbury Cathedral, 1179—1184, closely re- 
sembles the transept of Soissons, but neither of 
them is so far advanced as the Hospital at Angers. 
The Cathedral of Sens was almost entirely destroyed 
by a great fire in 1184, and the present structure 
erected almost immediately afterwards, probably 
by William of Sens after his return from Canter- 
bury, which it closely resembles, 

The hall of the Hospital at Angers is divided 
into three parallel aisles by two rows of pillars 
and arches, which can hardly be called anything 
but pure Gothic, the square abacus being a regular 
feature of foreign Gothic down to a much later 
period. The vaulting with its ribs is remarkably 
good, and bears a striking resemblance to Early 
English Gothic, too close, it appears to me, both 
in appearance and in construction, to be merely 
accidental ; and, as Henry II. held his court at 
Angers frequently while this building was in the 
course of erection under his eye, and his court 
was attended by many English nobles and prelates, 
it seems highly probable that they brought home 
new ideas with them, architecture being then the 
rage with all classes: it was just the time when 
the movement was in the zenith of its activity, 
and hundreds of churches were building in all 
parts of England, as we know by the best evidence, 
for there they now stand to tell their own story. 

This hall appears to have been always intended 
for the reception of patients, whose beds are ranged 
in six rows against the pillars and side walls. The 
windows are small and round-headed, which 
agrees with the transitional character of the build- 
ing, and proves that it has not been rebuilt, as has 
sometimes been said without any ground whatever 
for the assertion, excepting that the style does not 
harmonize with a preconceived theory. Whena 
building is really in a different style from its 
historical date, we may fairly assume that it has 
been rebuilt ; but no one would assign a later date, 
judging from the style only, than 1200 to this 
hall; and it is far more probable that it is a few 
years in advance in style, than that it was rebuilt 
within twenty or thirty years after its erection. 
The chapel which joins on to this hall is very 
similar to it in style, the only difference being, I 
believe, in the vaulting. The doorways of both 
hall and chapel are round-headed, but with very 
bold and good round mouldings, and with detached 
shafts in the jambs. The windows of the chapel 
differ from those of the hall : they are longer, have 
shafts in the jambs, are not all alike, but more de- 
cidedly transitional and of later character than 
those of the hall. 

The Cathedral of Angers, which was consecrated 
in 1150, is of a much heavier style, with enormous 
square buttresses, and no aisles: the vaulting is of 
the usual Angevine character, which is a transition 
from the Byzantine to the Gothic, domical, but 
with low domes covered by a roof. The vaulting 
of the hospital is evidently taken from this, but is 
a considerable step in advance, and approaches 
more closely to English Gothic vaulting than to 
the previous Angevine style. The observation of 
M. Viollet Leduc, that there was at all periods a 
Byzantine element in English Gothic, derived 
through Anjou, and afterwards developed in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, King’s College Chapel, and 
fan-tracery vaulting generally, appears to me to 
be well founded, and to show his usual sagacity, 
keen observation, and thorough knowledge of his 
subject. If English architects would follow the 
example of French ones, and instead of railing at 
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antiquarianism and glorying in their own ignorance 
of the history of their art, would emulate the 
laborious researches of their rivals, it would be far 
better for themselves and for the country. We 
should not then have such despised antiquarian 
books as the “Glossary of Architecture” used like 
‘a tailor’s pattern-book, to select pretty bits and 
stick them up all over the face of the country and 
the town ; nor could they make a rapid excursion 
into Italy and bring home pretty bits in their 
sketch-books to stick up in the same manner, 
however inappropriate, and then plume themselves 
on their originality. 

At the back of the Hospital at Angers is the 
large barn, or public granary of the town, one of 
the largest and finest that I know anywhere, and 
which also has equally large and fine wine-cellars 
under it. The barn, like the hall, is divided into 
three parallel aisles by two rows of pillars and 
arches of transitional character, but not nearly so 
light, nor so much advanced in style. The exact 
history of this barn is not known, except that it is 
said to have been built by Henry II.; but from 
the coincidence of style and date, it appears to be 
«<onnected with the great famine with which these 
provinces were afflicted in 1176, which seems to 
have been very similar to the recent famine in 
Lreland ; and as there was at that period much the 
same connection and intercourse between England 
and Anjou as there recently was between England 
and Ireland, so in like manner England undertook 
to feed the starving inhabitants. This great barn 
appears to have been either built at the time to 
employ the inhabitants, or built immediately after- 
wards to guard against the recurrence of a similar 
calamity. The king also built mills on the river 
Maine, of which the piers and some of the arches 
remain. It is stated by the chronicler, Ralf de 
Diceto, that the king undertook to feed 10,000 
people from April to harvest-time, a.p. 1176. 

The east end of the cathedral of Poitiers was 
also built by Henry II. and is remarkable for being 
square, according to the English fashion, which is 
rare in France. The style is also transitional, and 
considerably advanced, but not quite so light and 
elegant as this Hospital at Angers, although, as 
might be expected, there is not much difference 
between them, both being building at the same 
time. 

It may be asked what has all this antiquarianism 
to do with the practical question of the revival of 
Gothic for domestic buildings. I answer thus :— 
If it can be clearly proved that the English have 
a national style of their own, distinct from any 
foreign style in its origin, its history, its progress 
and development, and not only in its architectural 
details, then those architects who are endeavouring 
to introduce the Italian Gothic, under the pretext 
of reviving our national style, are fighting under 
false colours; and, if they obtain a triumph, it is 
not likely to be a lasting one. It is not a mere 
guestion of wsthetics: if the followers of Mr. 
Ruskin consider the Italian Gothic more beautiful 
than the English, let them say so openly: every 
one may have his own opinion on a mere matter of 
taste : I do not agree with them, and I believe that 
the number of those who do is very limited. Asa 
matter of history, I believe it can be proved that 
the Parisian style, though it approaches the 
nearest to the English, is still quite distinct from 
it. We must remember that in the twelfth cen- 
tury, when Gothic architecture was developed, 
the large territory which now forms the 
I'rench empire was divided into a number of 
small states, each of which had a style of 
architecture of its own, each different from the 
ather, but all derived from the Roman, excepting 
the English, which has a mixture of Byzantine 
with the Roman, which came to us by the same 
route as the silks, and spices, and other products 
of the East, the usual line of commerce at that 
period, of which Limoges was a central depot. 
And this line can be distinctly traced by the fine 
churches along its course. 

It should be observed, also, that the western 
provinces of France, which formed part of the 
English dominions at the time of the development 
of Gothic, and which are usually known among 
French antiquaries by the name of the English 
Provinces, are full of valuable and interesting 
examples, by which the history of architecture, 
the gradual progress and development from the 
Roman and Byzantine to the Gothic, can be more 
clearly traced than anywhere else. It is true, as 
I observed long ago, that the English have left 
scarcely any traces of their occupation during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, being, 
apparently too much occupied in fighting to attend 
to building; but it is equally clear that at an 
earlier period the English architects studied there 
to a considerable extent. There is a particular 
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class of buildings in Anjou, Poitou, and Maine, | ornaments to the town, to which they give that 
which the French antiquaries call the “Style | blessed gift—water. And with an idea truly 
Plantagenet,” and although this style is not | poetical, if it be not, as I am afraid it is, acci- 
English, it may have taught much to English | dental, these buildings are fountains of refresh- 
architects. It is certain that many features are | ment to the mind also; for they have, in general, 
found there considerably earlier than in England | over them, an extensive building, used as a school 
or in other parts of France; for instance, the | for the district, and thus making, altogether, a 
well-known tooth-ornament, which in England is | very imposing mass. : me 
a characteristic of the thirteenth century, and the These fountains are, however, on too large a 
ball-flower, which is here rarely found much before | scale for our use, being, more properly speaking, 
the fourteenth, are both common there in work of | great public store cisterns. But the smaller kind, 
the twelfth. = seen in a pr ene ~ in the _— 
It happens also that in England we have! fouses, are worth study. e Ins are usually 
scarcely aaa remains of houses in towns of the | level with the ground ; the outline being, perhaps, 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, while in the| a octagon with curved sides, or other quaint 
English provinces of France we have many ; and, pattern, with a rich border of mosaic. The design 
thus modern architects can there find all that they | of the upper parts was very Medieval on its 
want just as well as in any foreign country, while | treatment, allegorical figures being seldom intro- 
the details are at the same time better Gothic, | duced even to the extent seen in the Court of the 
and more in harmony with the English style than | Lions, at the Alhambra. The effect being pro- 
the Italian, which is just now so much in fashion. | duced, usually, by a few columns and marble 
It is quite clear that the English architects did basins, arranged in regular and somewhat quaint 
not study in Lombardy, and that the English | forms. : 4 . 
Gothie isa national style distinct from any foreign} .To put the Caireen fountains, however, fairly 
style; and that, during the period when it pre-| With our own, we certainly must remember that 
vailed, it was used for every purpose, and not at| they represent the whole water-power of the city 
all confined to churches. The Oxford Museum, | (8 they do in most cities of the Continent), except 
and the rector’s house at Exeter College, Oxford, | the aqueduct,—and that, truly an Oriental notion, 
are proofs that modern architects can apply it to} S€Tves only for the citadel. 
any purpose, and that Gothic buildings are not} And very grateful ought we to be for these 
necessarily dark or inconvenient. When such is} photographs, and for such works as those of Owen 
the case, the fault is in the architect, not in the} Jones, Roberts, and Coste, in preserving to us the 
style. exact likeness of these buildings, whose decay is 
— —— ; daily enhancing the value of these copies. And 
CAIRO.* in the midst of a fanatical populace, a sketch or a 
: ; | photograph is a work of much trouble and some 
Tue houses of the poor are built of mud, situate | danger. 
in filthy alleys, and, no doubt, the first idea in| I hope that in the new movement which we 
going into one would be, that the sooner you got } may, I think, now eall successful, the fountains in 
out of it the better. The next thing to be noticed | our streets may be made as ornamental to them, 
are the fountains. We have some in London. | as they will be useful to our citizens. 
There are two in Trafalgar-square, and some- We now come to the tombs; they are well 
where in the Kent-road, ever since I have! shown in Nos. 193, 203, 208, 216, 279, and 292. 
known London, a sturdy Triton (1 am afraid he | On each side of the hill of the citadel there lies 
is a plaster one) has been spouting a very little the city of the dead, the great necropolis of the 
water from a very large shell. 1 dare say he is living town; and missing, as we must, the grace- 
at it now. I hope be is; for even as he is, we fully sombre foliage of the Turkish burial-grounds, 
cannot afford to lose him. rhere is, too, in the | sii under the shadow of the barren hills, re- 
Temple a pretty little one ; that is, the water and | moved from the turmoil of the town, the place is 
the trees are pretty, for there is nothing else, and | a, well chusen as it might be. This, too, is all 
it is a nice change from the hurry of the streets, | rnin. Very beautiful, and of great size, are the 
or the pleasant odour of a lawyer's office, to hear | chieftombs; and to each of them there is a small 
that pretty trickling. They have fountains, | mosque attached, so that each tomb rests in a 
too, in Cairo, and they make them there grand | pouse of prayer. Very Gothic were these Saracens 
things, as you may see in Nos. 211 and 205, in their death memorials. To their memories 
and in the numberless ones in the mosques; all| were carved no winged victories, no fearful 
|spectres; mo long inscriptions showed the 











® See p. 185, ante, 
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grandeur of their virtues; but each old soldier | 
of the Crescent (his Cross) lies in his stony 
grave, and above him rises the lofty dome, 
and the long inscription, not to his glory, but his 
Maker’s 
effigies and tombs in their memorial chapels. 
old ‘‘Cujus animam propitietur Deus ” 
the long list of our modern virtues. 
close is the resemblance shown in the tombs 1 


in place of 


198, 


| pilgrims’ route to Mecca. 


| 


, the idea to the very letter of our Gothic | 
The | 


Still more | 


| 


which bring to our mind the beautiful canopied | 


ones of the Middle Ages. Next comes the citadel 
from which several of the views are taken, but of 
which we have, I think, no direct view. It 
was built by Saladin when he enlarged the town, 
and, except the new mosque, of wretched design, 
rebuilt by Mehemet Ali, of which I have before 
spoken, and which in its building involved the 
destruction of the really fine old hall of Saladin, 
there is nothing worthy of detaining you. From 
it leads the aqueduct, which, originally built on 
wooden pillars by Saladin, was reconstrueted, in 
1581, as it now appears. It leads direct from the 
Nile at a point where you see a large, massive, low 
tower, and where the waters of the river are raised 
by means of oxen to the requisite height. These 
Saracens were famous water engi 1eers, and many 
a town they foun rw 1 or conquered still owes thanks 
to them on that head. 

There is a famous work, still almost perfect, at 
Palermo where the water is brought down from 
Mount Pellezrino, and its force checked by a series 


of towers, W hich, overgrown by a luxurious foliage 
and dripping wi % a constant stream, have a most 
picturesque effe Now we come tothe Nile. It 


is not an uae work, but, if we may trust 
the father of history (and the more we know the 
more I believe we find we pee! trust him), it is an 
engineering one, though tolerably ancient; for 
Herodotus says distinctly that the river in old 
times used to flow to the east of Memphis, but 
that a new channel was formed for it, and that the 
Nile, as we now here, left its old bed (still 
visible in the Desert), and flowed as it does now. 
Be that as it may, it now brings fertility to this 
valley, and did so for thousands of years before 
Cairo was reared upon its banks. 

At the south end of the island of Rhoda, which 
stretches almost from old Cairo to Boulak, is the 
Nilometer, acolumn graduated toregi 
the river, formerly at Memphis, but removed thence 
to this site in 817 by the Saracens. There 
view of it, I believe, here, and a sketch of it was, 
until lately at least, a work of some danger. 

toberts got one, but at the risk of his life; and it 
seems from the dr wi ing to bea plain fluted column, 
without a em tal, 
surrounded by a ruined Arab building. 

The actual rise of the Nile, which inundates so 
vast a surface of country, is much less than one 
woult perhaps guess, rc Ha only about half as 
much again as the height to which the tide rises 
twice a day at London-bridge. The rise begins in 
May, andis fullat about Michaelmas, I have dwelt 


Le it 
sec Bt 


upon this part because the site of the Nilometer | 


its lower part in the water, and | 


i 


goes on the rail to Suez. Going eastward, we 
come to the gates of Conquest and Victory —the 
There is no photograph | 
of these, but the former is strikingly like the gate | 
of the citadel shown in No. 187. This nati es 
the circle of the town. 
retrospective glance at the 


think, their great comparative age. They 
new, contrasted with the hoary monuments around 
them ; the whole city so clearly defined in date, 
that in the neighbourhood of Memphis and the 
Pyramids, we forget how much beyond anything 
we have is the age of these works. The mosque 
Teyloun, with its pointed arches, minarets, dome, 
and beautiful details, 
it is seen now, in the latter part of the ninth 


| century; El Azhar was in the tenth century ; and 


the beautiful mosque tomb of Sultan Barkauk, in 
which the style seems to have been perfected, was 


| finished by the middle of the twelfth century. 


To the first of these dates not a single building in 
England, so far as I am aware, can be clearly 
assigned ; but in Italy, Vitate, at Ravenna, 
S. Clemente and the basilicas at Rome, had been 
raised, and so, also, had many of the campaniles. 


| Germany could boast of none of its great churches. 


| roof of King’s College, Cambridge. 


ister the rise of | 
| halls. 
Is no} 
~ and the Certosa at Paira, 


| 


is one whose traditions are of intense interest, | 
for they assign it as the place where, 3,430 
years back, the infant law-giver of the Hebrews 


was exposed on the banks of the river and found 
by the daughter of Pharach; and, so far as I am 
there nothing to make us really dis- 
that it I fully think that the 
ie scept icism on such points that does arise 
the traveller’s mind is not the offspring of any 
ome want of faith, but of the exaggerated tales 
and the wretched legends which, false as we know 
them to be, spread a doubt on the whole, and the 


aware, is 


lieve was 580. 





truth is that we doubt against our own convic- 
tions. Most of us, perhaps, have, for instance, 
seen the Tarpeian Rock at Rome. We go there 


heve, t 


ready to he 
is : 


accept almost anything as its 
and how are we met ? By a lot 
‘hildren, and “Tarpeia n Rock, sir ? 
rit you fora halfpenny.” Our first impulse is 
ck the nearest b vy over the rock, and run 
as fast as we can. 

We pass down the Nile by the beautiful island 
of Rhoda, studded with pleasure-gardens, to 
imbabeh, a wretched little village, but known as 
the key of the position held by the Mamelukes in 

e celebrated battle of ‘the Pyramids, where 
Napoleon destroyed 2 splendid cavalry; and 
no great distance off is Deckki, where some few 
vears after our sedate encamped. Nearer to 
the town is Boulak, the port of Cairo, and built 
on ground which, when Saladin enclosed the town, 
was part of the bed of the Nile. It possesses : 
very fine mosque, with a beautiful minaret of the 
fourteenth century; bat the town was in great 
part destroyed during the invasion of the French. 
There is a branch hence to the railway station, 

near the Alexandrian Gate, whence to the east 


epresent 


ragged 





x ¢ 
vay fr 


om it 


At the date of the mosque Barkauk, we had parts 
of Durham, Peterborough, Norwich, and St. Cross 
erected in the round arched style; in Italy, the 
cathedrals of Ferrara, Pisa, Modena, and Venice ; 
and in Sicily, the very beautiful buildings at | 
Palermo, Cefalu, and other places. In Germany, 
the great Rhenish churches were far advanced ; 
and in France were these so well illustrated in 
Mr. Pettit’s work. It was not, however, till the 
time of the tomb of Kait Bey, in 1465, or even 
perhaps that of the sultan, El Ghoree, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, that the 
style may be said to have arrived at its 
culminating point, and by that time our own 
architecture had passed through all its phases, 
from the heavy Norman to the bold towers of 
Canterbury and Magdalen, the rich tracery of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster, and the bold 
The architec- 
ture of the Continent, too, had progressed as ours 
had, and at this time Belgium had erected her fine 
France had long since completed her great 
cathedrals, and in Italy, S$ San Spirito at F lore once, 
showed her leaning to 
the Renaissance. 

For this long range, from the Saxon towers to 
those of Magdalen and Canterbury, and from the 
Mosque Teyloun to that of the Ghoree—that is, 
from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, we may 
naturally expect to find an entire change in the | 
architecture of Cairo. 

I have purposely excluded from the review any- 
thing beyond the general features of the Mosque 
Amrou, 
exact age is doubtful. Were that to be admitted 
in the comparison, we should be carried back to 
the seventh century, the times of our Benedict 
Biscop and St. Finian, of Landisfarne and Jarrow. 
To begin with the plans: that which I have 
drawn of Amrou may re present also, in its general 
features, Teyloun of ninth century, and El 
Azhar and El Hakem of the tenth and eleventh. 
We find it in El Moyed, of the fifteenth 
century ; but this is an exception in these of later 
times. mosques of the twelfth 
T adopted, in general, the 
a great arc eading out 
ur sides ofa open, but very 
compared with the former extent ; till 
at Kait Bey, we find the 

covered. The temptation 
ost irresistible, in looking over these places, to 


H he 
again 


ypoat 
great 
* CYTOSS 
arches or recesses | 
t 
ya 


. } 
from the 


contract¢ 


court, still 
a. 
later ones, as 
‘e itself 


ceni seems 


1, 
ail 


cover the great centre square with a vast dome ; 
but in the few instances of this space being enclosed, 
it is so with a flat ceiling and a lantern- light, 


the dome on a grand scale being almost always 
reserved for the tombs. The domes themselves 
come next in review; and I may, perhaps, be for- 
given, if I detain you a few moments on a subject 
which has been with me a favourite study. We 
must remember that before these Cairenes were 
built, the only domes that we know, such 
St. Sophia, St. Vitate, and those of that class, 
were formed for internal effect alone; or, if the 
effect of the exterior were studied at all, the 
attempt to make the dome form a graceful crown 
to the composition was decidedly unsuccessful. 
But here, from the first, the whole result, whether 


seen from within or without, was singularly well | 


studied and successful; they are brought up from 


the square form into the polygonal, and the centre 
into the round, in the most graceful manner, as 
you may see in Nos, 191, 193, 


288, and 


In taking, now, a general | 
various buildings, the | 
ues, fountains, tombs, and houses, that I have | 
| spoken of, the first thing to be considered is, I 


are so 


yas finished, very much as | 


as it has so often been rebuilt that its | 


as | 





} others. In the very earliest specimen, the fountain 

of Teyloun, the dome, although perfectly plain, 
_and more abrupt in its transition from the square 
than the later ones, shows the germ of the finished 
| style, whilst, with almost the single exception of 
El Hassan, the rest attain to an elegance not, I 
think, to be surpassed. At first the exteriors 
were plain, as we are used to see them; but lat- 
terly they were covered with diapered ornaments 
of great beauty, as you may see in the mosques of 
,the Emir Akhoor, Kait Bey, and many others. 
| Whether this cutting up the surface, however 
beautifully, would answer on a grand scale, may 
be matter of great doubt ; but there can be none 
as to the way in which the internal work was 
done. This was invariably, I think I may say, in 
Cairo, though very differently in Sicily, Persia, 
and other places, by means of the well-known 
honeycomb ornament, by which, by insensible 
gradations, the circle was worked out of the 
square. You may see a very beautiful specimen 
of it in the Alhambra Court of the Crystal Palace, 
and the next time you look at it, oblige me by 
| thinking how you would begin if you had to copy 
it, for of all ornaments I ever sketched, this is the 
most puzzling. Gothic tracery sometimes 
troublesome enough when the exact curve eludes 
one’s eye; but this is ten times worse, and no one 
who has not tried it can imagine what it is. I 
| thought the mosaicked ceiling of St. Mare’s sacristy 
| was tolerably difficult, but when I tried my hand 
}at the honeycomb, everything else seemed easy in 
| comparison. The interiors of the domes them- 
| selves are ornamented in a conventional manner, 
—in a manner which I can scarcely describe,— 
being covered with ornamental work disposed in 
rings, and not in any way breaking up the outline 
of the surface. In the minarets we find the same 
difference as in the domes. The earlier were very 
plain, and, as Lieut. Burton describes them, were 
* plain round or polygonal towers, without stage 
or balconies,” somewhat as may be seen in the 
old mosque of the citadel in front of El Hassan in 
the Panorama. These gradually altered in out- 
line and increased in richness until they became 
the beautifully ornamented towers that we know 
so well. I know no finer study of form than these 
| graceful towering structures offer in contrast with 
ithe massive wall or the swelling dome, and it is 
from these outlines that we may, I think, learn 
much, 

In all the Renaissance of Italy I cannot call to 
mind a single instance in which the Gothic outline 
of the spire has been boldly put in contrast with the 
massive dome; and of all the great architects of 
that time, Wren, alone, I think, has used it in an 
| Italian form. What it became in his hands our 
City churches show. 

The other great characteristic of these build- 

ings is shown in the side of E! Hassan. I mean 
the gigantic porches to the entrances. They 
range commonly from the bottom to the very top 
of the fagade, which is often raised at that part 
| to give even greater height ; and they are worked 
out from the square into the semi- -dome, and often 
linto a sort of trefoiled arch in the most exquisite 
jmanner. But however grand these entrances 
might be, the Arabs were too good artists to 
spoil by their enormous size the effect of the 
| interiors, and they thus allow them to remain 
|mere porches, the doorways from them into the 
mosques being of ordinary dimensions only. The 
arrangement of the private houses is necessarily so 
totally different from that of our own, that the 
study them would appear likely to lead to 
slight practical result. Now, however, that large 
surfaces can be so easily covered with glazed 
roofs as to give all the effect of open spaces, it 
inay be worth considering whether, in our large 
country-houses, where the space to be covered is 
not an object, the centre court of these Caireen 
houses may not be studied with advantage. 

It differs from the otherwise somewhat similar 
plan of the Pompeian, in having a number of 
stories, and from the modern Italian, in its irre- 
gularity to suit the exact wants of the inmates. 
Hence, we find in one part a few arches, where a 
gallery is required; in another, some windows, 
or a peep perhaps into the garden, here an open 
corridor, and there a blank, but all by the mere 
instinct of an eye alive to be: vuty, most ‘excellently 
balanced, and producing a result at once pictu- 
resque ¢ and harmonious, whilst fulfilling the great 
requirement of allowing us to, put an arcade or 

gallery, or a window, “exactly “where we want it, 
el because we want itt, instead of straining the 
details of one portion of the house because the 
style requires us to match it with another, The 
details, too, of the ceilings, wall linings, and floors 
are very be: autiful, the danger in their study being 
that we might, perhaps, thereby be led away 
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somewhat from the decoration of the style pecu- 
liarly our own, the domestic Gothic of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The study is, indeed, very fascinating, and the 
more so, perhaps, from the style in its general 
features, approaching much to our own. Put 
aside, in fact, the difference of detail, and I might 
be almost supposed to have been describing our 
own. But we have, I think, one great advantage 
in our buildings over any of the Caireen of the 


same date, viz. in the great comparative masculine | 


boldness which ours possess. 
With all the beauty of the Arab style, its 





masters appear to have wanted the grasp of mind 
| spreading itself on the earth; and as the French- 


which has produced Lincoln or Canterbury. 
There are, no doubt, many fine pieces of design, 
many parts of exquisite beauty, which seem to 
claim our utmost admiration. But I know of no 
building amongst all these 400 mosques, these 


numerous palaces, which is treated otherwise than | 


as a series of fine fronts, and which realizes one 
grand mass, instead of so many picturesque 
detached parts. 

Even in El Hassan, whose great height, detached 
position, and unusually bold cornice, would almost 
claim our homage, the crowning feature, the 
dome, is very poor; and just at the very point 
where we look for the bold finish, which we find 
in our cathedrals, the one before us utterly breaks 
down, as though it was beyond the power of its 
architect to bring his whole structure, by its 
crowning feature, into one grand mass. The idea 
is that of grace, not power. 

As if the Arab could, were a grand design 
marked for him, adopt it, and work it out with 
the greatest detailed beauty, but had not the 
greatness of mind himself to design it; and there 
is a passage in a celebrated author, Baron Hum- 
boldt, which strongly countenances my views. 

He says, in one of the generalized descriptions 
of the Arab race, its progress, and the part that it 
has played in the world’s history, “ That notwith- 
standing perpetual change of place, they preserved 
their own national character, and the traditional 
remembrance of their original home; but judging 
from what they were under the Abassides, they 
could never have produced those works of sublime 
poetry, and created art, which are the boast of 
our Europe.” 

An interesting task it is thus to try and discover 
how far a nation’s mind is reflected in its arts. 
Let us try further what may be its results. 
Throughout the whole range of these buildings 
the great thing to be observed is their unques- 
tioned, refined beauty. Throughout the whole 
there is scarcely to be seen a harsh outline, an un- 
graceful ornament, an ill-contrasted mass of colour. 

From their very birth, these Arabs of our time 
have been used to the grandeur of their ancient 
Egypt the beauty of the modern, and the very 
name of their architecture is a byword for the 
beautiful in form and colour. But I have ridden 
for days together through one of the most glorious 
countries on earth’s face, Greece, where within 
your time, and mine, an Egyptian army had 
passed through. Better for that land had been 
the locust ; better for its inhabitants the plague. 
Their general’s orders were to cut down every 
tree, burn every house, kill every man, enslave 
every woman and child. And as fur as he and 
his men could do this, they did it. These men 
were Egyptians,—men from that fair city and 
those fields, brought up to pray in those mosques, 
drink at those fountains, and in their daily 
labour show some latent source of beauty. And 
the Indian: too well we know the use to which 
those cunning workmen in ivory and mosaic can 
turn their delicate hands. 


Is it that the lamp of beauty still burns brightly | 


in these Eastern minds, but sheds no light upon the 
stern virtues of the heart, or that the Arab race, 
degenerating as we know it is, retains a mere 
remembrance only of the graceful, a mere tradition 
of the past ? 

As aruin, broken by force, decayed by time, 
will still preserve some lingering trace of its 
beauty, though its strength be broken and its 
form be gone. 

One thing more of these Moslem buildings, and 
Ihave done. Find them where you will, all are 
stamped with a mark of intense nationality. 
Even in Greece, where, from its association with 
the Byzantine style, we might think to find a 
great congruity ; but even there we can, by the 
merest vestige of a building, trace where the Arab 
foot has been, His is a falling faith now, the 
Greek and the Russian are on his track, India 
is in Christian hands, and quietly, scarce noticed, 
the Englishman has put his foot upon the holy 
soil, and Cairo is now the stepping-stone between 
Malta and Aden. 
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That long black line of rail that marks our path 
to India will do more than shorten, by some few 
days, our path to it; and we can almost see the 
beginning of the end foretold in the brilliant 
“ Eéthen :’—“ Islam shall wither away, and the 
Englishman, straining far over to hold his loved 
India, will plent a firm foot on the banks of the 
Nile, and sit on the seat of the faithful.” 

Even now, the race of the cunning architects 
who planned these works has gone and left no 
heritors behind them ; and for the new temple in 
the citadel, the new palace in the capital, the 
Moslem summons the Englishman or the Greek ; 
and remember that our nation is the only one now 


man, Dupin, tells us, if ever again one race shall 
make its language universal, the Anglo-Saxon will 
be that one. ‘Shall not, then, the temples that 
we worship in, our rulers’ palaces, the homes we 
love, speak to the future of our proud race ? And, 
if we hesitate in this; if we leave the print of the 
Italian or the Greek upon the land where the 
power of the Englishman only has been, let us 
think of the traces that the Greek and the Roman 
left of their own nation’s art in the countries that 


they peopled,—thbat the Moslem has left marks in | 


India and Persia, in Egypt, and in Spain, and in 
their nationality, though in our own style, let us 
learn something even from the Arab. 

T. Hayrer Lewis. 


THE FITTINGS AND PROPOSED DECORA- 
TIONS OF ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 





WE have already reported the discussion on this 
subject at the Institute of British Architects, on 
the occasion of Mr. Penrose’s paper. We now giv 
part of the text on which it was founded. 


The evening services (said Mr. Penrose) have 
’ 









answered to an extent which has given great satis- | 
faction to those engaged in them. It would ap-} 


pear that Sir Christopher Wren from the very first 


must have contemplated such a use of the interior. | 
Even before the fire of London we find him engaged | 


in a plan for forming a large central space in the 
old cathedral, by removing the tower, which had 
become dangerous; and we are told he advocated 


the plan expressly for the purpose of its receiving 


a large congregation. Acain, in the model of his 
single order, a design pres rved till lately in the 
cathedral, but now at the Kensington Museum, it 
is quite evident that the great « ral space must 
have been the part intended for the congregation, 





so that the present use of the dome area is strictly 
in accordance with his intentions. It may be 
justly affirmed that it has not hitherto been used. 
It has, no doubt, two or three times in the century 


been the scene of great public memorials, thanks- 
givings, and funerals; and once every year it has 
heen turned into a sort of amphitheatre for the 
exhibition of 4,000 charity children—certainly a 


1 sufficient to sati 


remarkable spectacle, but not \ 
the full purpose of such a building. It, therefore, 


seems a matter of great satisfaction that the pre- 





sent evening services have been commenced, at! 


which upwards of 3,000 persons are arranged in 
great comfort; and it is remarkable how well, 
on the whole, the voice of the preacher is heard. 
The pulpit is raised about 7 feet, and a preacher 
with a good and clear delivery, speaking slowly but 
not very loud, can be heard by the whole congre- 
gation, the most distant part being upwards of 
120 feet. With respect to the fittings for receiv- 
ing the congregation, doubtless in the present com- 
mencement there is much that is temporary, and 
cannot fail to have a mean, unsatisfactory appear- 
ance; but, should suflicient funds be available, these 
will be gradually removed; and, when handsome 
marble screens or other suitable inclosures take the 
place of the present rough barriers, ample oppor- 


| tunity being given to the eye of the spectator to 


, 


traverse in every direction, there can be very little 
doubt that the appearance of solemnity from 
the hallowed use of the place, as well as the scale 


given bythe farniture, wil! renderthe interior of the | 


| cathedral very much grander than it was before. 





Indeed, has it not become so already, while much 
is confessedly incomplete ? To admit of these 
services, the cathedral has been warmed by Messrs. 
Goldsworthy Gurney and Co. who are also en- 
gaged in warming the Houses of Parliament. In 
the crypt which underlies the whole church 
thirteen large stoves have been placed; and the 
air in the crypt is warmed to a temperatare of 
about 66deg. There are twenty-three openings 
formed in the pavement of the cathedral, each 
about four feet diameter, by means of which a 
constant circulation is produced; some being 
made upcasts, others downcasts, by means of a 
windsail, so that the warm air of the crypt rises by 
some of these openings into the church, and by 
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others, the air having been cooled by contact with 
the walls, roof, and windows of the church, 
descends to the floor of the crypt, and thus the 
circulation is kept up. The flues of the stoves are 
carried up in the external walls of the cathedral 
without any injury to the building, owing to the 
| foresight of Sir Christopher Wren, who has every- 
where provided for the dne examination of the 
gutters and downpipes by carrying a passage in all 
cases under the gutters; the downpipes being 
carried in shafts each about 2 feet 3 inches square, 
formed in the hollow of the external walls, and 
iron steps left in the angles of these shafts. The 
stoves, without being forced, consume about cne 
chaldron of coke per day : the effect is, that instead 
of a temperature of about 45 deg. Fahrenheit, 
which we should probably have had (in a severer 
winter than the present at this time it would have 


been about 42 deg.), we have a temperature of 


57 deg. which rises about 2 deg. during the time 
of service; and if the weather were much colder, 
the same temperature could, I believe, be ma 
tained; but at a larger expenditure of fuel. 

| the apertures in the floor of the cathedral are out- 
side the part where the congregat 














tion is assembled, 
so that the stream of heated air which the congre- 
gation throws up is replaced by air moderately 


warmed, and the draughts, inevitable in so large 





+ 


a building, are deprived of their chilling effects, 
j while they are gre atly moderated in force. The 
| whole expense of the a I 

and bricklayers’ k, was about 1,250/. The 

fli Tr is covert 1 Kamptulicon floor-cloth, 
| et mposed of In lian rubber and ¢ rk, excepting the 


anilla matting has been 


pparatus, including mason 





used, with a view to its more ready removal if 
i i sound of 


a arise. lo confine the 
tue Ss! ‘e tor the congrega- 
. ? 1 : - + > 4} ‘ = 
lh is eneci i on six siaes OF the Octagon by 
rach PA, = oth (1 —_ ham leather 
screens OF American Cloth (KNOWN as sham ieatner), 
“at ee . 7 
laced, it is desirable, 





Where the screens ar 
should these services b yermanent, that 


marble screens or can 


ome 


which a good example is seen in the Duomo at 
Verona. Almost the whole of the congregation is 


seated on rush-bottom chairs of a very strong 
r. Skull, of High Wycombe. 

d. As nearly 
is possible, 1 foot 8 inches lateral, by 2 feet 


lescription, made by M 
Thea ae + > pagel " 2 1a 1,V5 » 
ihe cost of each was os, 4c. delivers 
) inches longitudinal space is allowed. The gang- 


ways are reduced to a very small space, it having 





been found that persons are otherwise apt to stand 
in them, and interfere very 1 


the congregation. The chairs not of 


much witht 








solid a resistance as pews to the congregation in 
entering and going out, it seems that this reduc- 
igways can be managed without any 
ience. The result appears to justify 


tion of the g: 


great inconve 









the use of chairs even in point of accommoda- 
tion ; and they certainly do not in any way inter- 


fere with the architecture of the cathedral. 

Light is obtained chiefly from a corona of about 
800 gas jets, placed round the Whispering Gallery : 
it is sufficiently strong to render moderately small 





print easily legible by the congregation. The 
form of the sounding-board is, I think a novelty ; 
but I am led to believe that it is an approach to 
| the true form for the purpose. The first Sunday, 
when the Bishop of London preached, his fine, 
clear, and distinct voice was very much con- 
fused by the echo from the dome. It there- 
fore became necessary to put up a sounding- 
| 


ard to stop the inconvenience. Flat sounding- 
boards have been most commonly tried, but 
they are now generally discarded. A parabolic 
sounding-board behind the preacher has been 
used with a certain effect, but the advantage 
is limited to those in the direction of the axis of 
the curve; and in these cases, action and reaction 
being equal, the preacher can sometimes hear the 








criticisms of his audience, if any should be uttered 
tolerably loud in the proper direction. Besides 
which, a shell of this description would have had 
but little effect in stopping the objectionable 
echoes. To meet these difficulties a curve was 
selected, which has the property of distributing 
| uniformly in every direction so much of the 
| preacher's voice as can be advantageously reflected. 
The figure is hyperbolic, the axis being perpen- 
| dicular over the preacher. The diameter is 10 feet, 
| and so much of the voice it receives is reflected as 
lif it came from a point about 4 feet above the 
preacher. 
| It would be interesting to know, but I am not 
‘aware that sufficient experiments have been made 
'to ascertain, what amount of sound is reflected 
from a given material. The harder the material, 


obviously the better the result. In this case hard 
facet 5 metal has been used. I observed a 
| marke 
| place where the assistance of the reflected sound 


increase of audibility of the voice at a 
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is obtained over a point equidistant from the 
pulpit, but too high to receive the reflected wave 
from the sounding-board. 

The total cost of these fittings, with other ex- 
penses incidental to making the building available 
for the services, was about 3,000/. It should be 
mentioned that the funds requisite for this pur- 
pose have been raised by a committee of gentlemen, 
who have undertaken to aid the Dean and 
Chapter in this work. Unlike most of the cathe- 
drals, the charge of maintaining the fabric has 
never rested with the Dean and Chapter, but has 
been met by a small fund (only just adequate to 
repair the damages of the weather), administered 
by the Archbishop, the Bishop, and the Lord 





Mayor; consequently, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion has made no provision for it out of the | 
Capitular revenues. Without inviting public | 
assistance, the Dean and Chapter would not have | 
encountered the considerable expenses which have | 
been incurred : they have therefore invited the aid | 
of a committee, in which our profession is well 
represented—Sir C. Barry, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. | 
Tite, and Mr. Bunning, being among its members ; 
and most kind and valuable has been the assist- | 
ance I have received from them. Although the | 
works actually necessary for opening the dome area | 
for public worship have been accomplished, the 
Dean and Chapter and the committee do not con- 
sider their labours at an end, but they look forward 
to spend the surplus, at present a small amount of 
perhaps 2,000/. and as much more as they can 
raise without limit, in embellishing the interior in 
the most appropriate way. I do not hesitate to 
say, that from the moment that this prospect 
opened, I have had no doubt that the most appro- 
priate would be the most magnificent that good 
taste would allow ; no tawdry effects being aimed 
at, but the best materials being used, and most 
durable methods of applying them. 

Up to this time no serious expense has been 
incurred, except reglazing the windows of the drum 
of the dome, and regilding the parts originally 
gilt. Messrs. Powell are engaged upon the win- 
dows. The glass chosen is of a very simple 
character, after a pattern in one of Palladio’s 
churches at Venice,* it being felt necessary that 
these windows should admit all the light possible 
consistent with its not being too glaring. A richer 
description of ornamental glass may, however, be 
used in other parts, especially in the windows at 
the east end, and in the great windows at the ends 
of the nave and transepts; but the embellishment 
of the church ought not to be confined to, or even 
consist mainly in, glass. The chief indications of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s wishes as to the embellish- 
ment of the cathedral, are drawn from a note in 
the “ Parentalia.” We read in p. 291, “In the 
aisles the lesser cupolas are both ways cut in semi- 
circular sections, and altogether make a graceful 





intended only to serve the present occasion till 
such time as materials could have been procured 
for a magnificent design of an altar, consisting of 
four pillars wreathed of the richest Greek marbles, 
supporting a canopy hemispherical, with proper 
decorations of architecture and sculpture, for 
which the respective drawings and a model were 
prepared. Information and particular descriptions 
of certain blocks of marble were once sent to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, from 
a Levantine merchant in Holland, and commu- 
nicated to the surveyor, but unluckily the colours 
and scantling did not answer his purpose, so it 
rested in expectance of a fitter opportunity, else 
probably this curious and stately design had been 
finished at the same time with the main fabric.” 
A baldachino over the communion-table we do 
not perhaps require, but that is no reason why 
coloured marbles should not be introduced: we 
know we can have them both from abroad and 
from our own country, and they may be most 
advantageously applied in the panels; and why 
should we despair of carrying out the desires of 
Sir Christopher Wren in respect to the Mosaic 
decoration ? There is no difficulty. The island 
of Murano in Venice still produces the material, 
not inferior to the ancient, even if our own manu- 
facturers do not surpass or equal it. I know that 
Messrs. Powell are striving to produce this beau- 
tiful manufacture: the method is understood,— 
certainly it is slow,—but there is no mystery 
about it. I cannot conceive that there ought to 
be any insuperable difficulty in making this mag- 
nificent interior of Wren’s cathedral brilliant with 
this forcible but quiet manner of colouring ; and 
the cost of the undertaking cannot be beyond 
what might fairly be hoped to be contributed in 
London, many of whose merchant princes could 
singly do it without impoverishing themselves. I 
believe that 7,000/. or 8,000/. expended in Mosaics, 
would go far to make the drum of the cupola all 
that could be desired in point of ornament. This 
would be a commencement, which, if successful (I 
do not for an instant question its success), would 
most likely lead the way to greater things; a 
school of workers would have been formed, and 
the noble spandrils of the eight arches of the 
dome, and the hemispherical vaults through which 
the vaults of the aisles are pierced with so much 
beauty, would offer fit places for more elaborate 
designs, and subjects from Scripture history. 





THE ISLINGTON SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
FOR DOWNWARD TRAINING, 

On Sunday last, a body of the police, under the 
direction of Sergeant Lock, proceeded to the piece 
of waste land west of the Caledonian-road, illus- 
trated some time ago in the Builder, for the pur- 
pose of putting a stop to the desecration of the 
Sabbath, which has for long been allowed to take 





geometrical form, distinguished by circular} place. At the time of the arrival of the police, 
wreaths, which is the horizontal section of the there was the usual company of “ roughs,” and 
cupola ; for the hemisphere may be cut all manner | Jads and girls, who could not fail to be injured by 
of ways into circular sections ; and the arches and | such association. After some little resistance, the 
wreaths being of stone carved, the spandrils be- | swings were stopped, and the unruly crowd dis- 
tween are of sound brick invested with stucco of | persed—much to the satisfaction of the quiet 
cockleshell lime, and which, having large planes | dwellers in the neighbourhood. It is probable that 


between the stone ribs, are capable of further jan attempt will be made to continue the nuisance, | 


fill up the spandril spaces formed by the circular 
|ends, and says care has been taken to provide 


ornaments of painting, if required. The inside of 
the whole cupola is painted and richly decorated 
by an eminent English artist, Sir James Thornhill, | 
containing in eight compartments the histories of | 
St. Paul. In the crown of the vault, as in the | 


| but the matter, doubtless, will be firmly dealt with. 





SUNDERLAND HAVELOCK MONUMENT. 
Tue models and designs sent in by the various 


Pantheon, is a circular opening, by which not only | competitors for the Havelock Monument, have | 


the lantern transmits light, but the inside orna- | been exhibited in the Lecture Hall, at the Sunder- | further, that a handrail, on brackets, is also pro- 


| 


ments of the painted and gilded cone display a| land Athenwum. 
new and agreeable scene.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


On Wednesday evening last, the Rev. J. L. 
Petit, M.A. read an elaborate paper “On Refine- 
ment in Architecture,” illustrated by a large 
number of drawings, and to which we shall return. 

On the part of the council, Mr. Godwin, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Petit, stated that 
on Wednesday, March 30th, the prizes awarded to 
art-workmen will be presented, and a lecture 
delivered “On the Application of Colour to 
Form, and their distinctive Properties,” by Mr. 
George Scharf, F.S.A. 





THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON’S NEW 
TABERNACLE. 
THE DESIGN SELECTED BY THE COMPETITORS. 

In our present number we give an exterior 
perspective view of the design for the New Taber- 
nacle, to which the first premium was awarded by 
the competitors. It was produced by Mr. E. C. 
Robins, architect, who says the general arrange- 
ment of his plan resulted from a conviction that 
the particular instructions given to architects 
were not arrived at without mature consideration 
on the part of the Building Committee, whose in- 
structions, therefore, were adopted by the designer 
as the premises of the problem which was re- 
quired to be solved by the competing architects. 

Thus the plan of the Music-hall, an oblong apart- 
ment, with semi-octagonal ends, and an arched 
central roof, with side aisles, in which the galleries 
are situated, having proved acoustically good, 
was preferred by the architect, no less than by 
the committee, whose opinion was the result of 
their experience. In the present design the semi- 
octagonal ends of the Music-hall are exchanged 
for the semi-circular, the walls being continued 
round in an unbroken line, without the interven- 
tion of the corner staireases, as in the Music- 
hall ; an inner peristyle of ornamental iron columns 
being also arranged equi-distant from each other 
and the walls with which they are parallel. 

Between these columnsand the wall, the double 
tier of galleries sweep round the entire building, 
in uninterrupted continuity. The pulpit eccupies 
the central spot of one of the semicircular ends, 
and immediately in front of it is the baptistery. 

The arched roof of the central nave is enriched 
with raised mouldings, and is crowned with an 
ornamental iron skylight, extending throughout 
its whole length, and divided only by the main 
ribs of the roof, which are not severed in the 
centre, as in the case of the Music-hall. King~ 
post trusses occur over the side aisles, in connec- 
tion with the main roof, which externally has the 
appearance of being one, although internally it is 
divided into three portions. 

“3,000 sittings are provided for, and 1,000 stand- 
ing places, without inconveniencing the passage of 


pewholders to their seats. Not far short of 1,200 





The monument is to be erected on the hill in | 


In a note to the last paragraph we find the 
following information : — “The judgment of the 
surveyor was originally, instead of painting in the 
manner it is now performed, to have beautified 
the inside of the cupola with the more durable 


‘the Park. The committee advertised for designs | 


for a bronze colossal monument of not more than 


9 feet in height, on a pedestal of 10 or 12 feet, as | 


it would be erected on a rock 40 feet high. There 
are twenty-six statues, two busts, and an obelisk, 
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ornament of mosaic work, as is nobly executed in and several designs for statues and canopies. The 
the cupola of St. Peter’s, in Rome, which strikes 
the eye of the beholder with a most magnificent | Woodington, Mr. Bell, Mr. J. C. Lough (an 
and splendid appearance, and which without the | equestrian statue and others), Mr. E. G. Pap- 
least decay of colours is as lasting as marble, or | worth (an obelisk with {figure at the base), 
the building itself. For this purpose he had pro- | Mr. R. Jefferson, Mr. Thorneycroft, Messrs. Oliver 
jected to have procured from Italy four of the | and Lamb, aided by Mr. Beall (a Gothic canopy 
most eminent artists in that profession. But as Over the statue of the great hero supported on 
this art was a great novelty in England, and not | Clustered columns, forming angle piers at each 
generally apprehended, it did not receive the | corner, from which spring Pointed arches : above 
encouragement it deserved. It was imagined also | these arches are gables enclosing shields, in which 
the expense would prove too great, and the time | are placed the arms of Havelock, East-India Com- 
very long in the execution ; but though these and | pany, Britain, and Sunderland. There is an 
all objections were fully answered, yet this excel- upper stage of octagonal form, designed for a clock 
lent design was no further pursued. The painting | tower or observatory, reached by a turret stair- 
and gilding of the architecture of the east end | case, proposed to be formed in one of the angle 
of the church over the communion-table was/ piers. The roof is finished with a stone spire, 
crocketed), Mr. Noble, Mr. Behnes, Mr. Camroux, 
and Mr. Rowe, of South Shields, 








* Why not after a pattern by Mr. Penrose ?—Ep. 


competitors include Mr. G. G. Adams, Mr. W. F. | 





persons are accommodated with seats on the ground 
floor (from which there are eight means of exit), 
‘allowing 1 foot 7 inches to each person. The 
| precise number required on the ground floor was 
not stated, but a greater number might readily 
| be seated without altering any principle peculiar 
| to the design.” 

The author pleads economic reasons for the form 
(objected to by us) of the corner staircases which 


sufficient width of tread next to the well-hole to 
allow of persons safely passing up and down: 


vided next the wall. 

All the landings are sustained on iron columns, 
rising from the basement upwards, one over the 
other. The illustration renders unnecessary any 
description of the general character and treatment 
of the exterior. We have only to add that the 
building was designed to be set back some distance 
from the road, and to be surrounded with walks 
and shrubberies, with carriage entrances both ia 
front and rear. 





Gras at Sourn Kenstncton Mvusrum.—An 
important collection, lent by Mr. Matthew Uzielli, 
of antique and other engraved gems and camcos, 
is now to be seen in the Museum, South Ken- 
sington. It comprises nearly 500 specimens, 
many of great excellence and value, inchiding up- 
wards of 350 of those recently dispersed at the 
sale of the Hertz collection. There are examples 
of the best periods of Greek and Greco-Roman 
work ; also some of the cinque-cento on settings 
of the time. The reception on loan of fine works 


of art from private persons who are willing to 
give the public some benefit from their collections, 
is a characteristic of the Museum of Art at 
South Kensington. 
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COLOURING SCULPTURE. 

In a recent lecture by professor Westmacott, on 
the application of colour to architecture and seulp- 
ture, reference is made to the colouring of @ cast 
of part of the frieze of the Parthenon, in the 
Crystal Palace. If it be in the state in which I 
saw it when it was first exhibited, the learned 
lecturer may well speak of it as a great failure. 
The impression which this modern attempt at 
sculpture-colouring made upon me was, that the 
horses, &c. looked like masses of putty or clay of 
different colours, or some such dense and muddy 
material. I was perhaps the more forcibly im- 
pressed by this opacity and heaviness of effect 
from having just completed the self-imposed task 
of colouring the whole of the plaster ornaments 
(consisting of heraldic devices, flowers, fruit, &c.) 
of an Elizabethan ceiling in my own dwelling. 
My first attempts in this work were executed 
quite in the manner of the Sydenham frieze, and 
the result was a very similar opaque, heavy, and 
obtrusive effect of colour. My red roses were 
coloured with a tint made up of lake and white- 
lead in oil: my pomegranates conveyed the idea 
of solid lumps of chromate of lead and vermilion : 
my heraldic camel was exactly the tint and tone 
of the brown horses of the Sydenham failure ; and 
thus the whole ceiling, as a piece of colour, became 
a thing “ out of keeping ;” for by no ingenuity, as 
to gradations of tint, could it be made to keep 
its pictorial distance, or due subordination to the 
general effect of the apartment. I at last got out 
of my difficulties by applying some of the know- 


ledge I had derived, from the study of an excellent | 


Bassan picture in my possession, to my new occu- 
pation of house-painter. Actuated by my notions 
of Venetian modes of colouring, I had the whole 
of my hard work covered with two or three coats 
of white-lead and oil ; and, upon this as a ground, 
I began, de novo, applying all my tints, as far as 
was practicable, in glazing or fransparent colours. 
This mode of procedure set all to rights: my de- 
tails became nice, gem-like “ bits of colour,’ and 
the general effect quite Venetian, or Bassan-esque. 
This bit of amateur experience may perhaps not 
only explain why the colouring of the Sydenham 
frieze was a failure, but may also possibly serve to 
remind us that there are such things as principles 
of colour-ing, as well as scientific systems of colour. 
M. i. H. 





ENGINEERING WORKS ABROAD. 


TueE works for the construction of the terminus | 
of the Vincennes Railway have just been com- | 


menced in Paris on the east of the Place de la 
Bastille, between the Rue de Lyon and the Rue 
de Charenton, on the site of the ancient court of 
the Israelites. The northern extremity of the 
station forms an angle of the entrance of the 
Boulevart which is to be opened from the Place de | 


la Bastille to the Bois de Vincennes, passing by the | 


Barriére de Neuilly. In the Rue de Lyon they 


are busy demolishing the last houses which would 


obstruct the new arched viaduct which carries the 
Vincennes Railway into Paris. 

On the Ist inst. the last portion of the railway 
from Pistoja to Lucca was opened for public 
traffic. 

Rails for the Marseilles and Toulon Railway 
have arrived at the Toulon terminus, and it is 
confidently expected that, by the 15th of March, 
an engine can run over the line all the way to 
Marseilles,—not for public traffic, however, for 
which the opening is fixed in May next. 

Several Sardinian officers and engineers have 
lately proceeded to Milan to take part in a confer- 
ence relative to the international station of the | 
Ticino for the junction of the Lombardy railways 
with those of the Victor Emmanuel or Sardinian 
Railway. 

The Vienna Gazette publishes the international 
telegraphie convention concluded between Prussia, 
France, and Belgium, in the name of the Austrio- 
German Telegraphic Union. The convention was 
signed at Brussels on the 30th of June, 1858, and 
ratified by the Austrians on the 15th of September 
last. 

In Spain, on the Madrid and Saragossa line, the 
section from Madrid to Quadalaxara is on the point 
of being terminated. The inanguration is to take 
place very shortly. This section is 60 kilométres 
long. 

The directors of the North Spanish line will be 
ready in a few months to put into circulation the 
important sections of Avila to Valladolid and from 
Valladolid to Burgos—altogether 250 kilometres. 
The company have come to the determination to 
inaugurate, at the same time as the two above 
mentioned, that of San Isidro de Duenas to Alar. 
The earth-works and masonry are completely 
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terminated. Thus a length of 110 kilométres 
métres. 
in the present year. On the Almansa to Valencia 


the end of the line. The Seville and Cordova, the 
Seville and Jerez, and the Puerto Real and Cadiz 
lines are in the same state of active progress 
towards completion this vear. 

From Barcelona to Saragossa more than 16,000 
workmen are at different points on the line. The 
company spend daily, for the salaries of the work- 
| men, 10,000 piastres fortes, or 50,000 francs and 
upwards. Thanks to the exertions of the directors 
of management, this line will also be ready, we are 
assured, at the end of the year. 

The railway bridge over the Rhine is continued 
; without interruption. The temporary bridge, 
| false-works, &c. and scaffolding have been for some 
|time finished on the eastern bank as far as the 
i first pier. They present a good appearance for 
solidity—insomuch as the timber-work that is to 
serve for the construction of the permanent pier 
| is so strongly put together, that it reminds one of 
|a fortress. Inside are the iron caissons that are 
|to be sunk in the bed of the river, and on which 
the piers will stand. As soon as these caissons 
| have been placed in the bed of the river, masons 
| will descend to carry up the stonework. By a 





proper arrangement they can work for a long time | 


| under-water: the air is renewed by pumps at the 
| same time that the foul air is abstracted. On the 
French side of the bridge the railway works 
advance rapidly. 

During the year 1858, in Germany, 129} miles 
of railways were opehed (the German mile has 
| 7-408 kilométres in length), namely 24} belonging 
to different governments, and 105 to companies. 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Master and Servant.—Temporary Illness.— 
By an agreement between plaintiff and defendant, 
| the former agreed to serve the latter for the term of 
ten years asa servant (a brewer), and the defendant 
lagreed that during that time he would pay the 
plaintiffa certain weekly sum. During the service 
the plaintiff had an attack of rheumatic gout, and 
was obliged by this illness to be absent for thirteen 
weeks, after which he returned to his service. The 
defendant refused to pay him for these thirteen 
weeks, and he brought an action for the amount. 





It was held that he was entitled to recover, for | 


that the contract had never ceased to be in force. 


It would have ceased if the plaintiff had proved | 


incompetent, or had voluntarily refused to act, or 
had become permanently disabled by a disease 
rendering him unable to return to his duty.— 
Cucks mv. Stone ° 

Insolvency.—U nless notice of opposition be duly 
entered, according to the rules of the court, no 
creditor can oppose an insolvent’s discharge. If 
a debt be omitted from the schedule, the proceed- 


lings in insolvency will be no bar to the recovery 


of that debt, even though the same creditor’s 
name be inserted for another debt. A debt 


lomitted from the schedule will not be allowed by 


the court to be inserted in a schedule under any 
subsequent insolvency. If a lease be in the pos- 
session of an insolvent who is in arrear of rent to 
his lessor, and that it is of no use to creditors, 


ithe court will compel the insolvent to give up 
| possession to the landlord; but if the lease be in 


the hands of a third party, the court cannot 


interfere. —Re Allen. 


Landlord and Tenant.—Insurance.—A landlord 
insured certain premises. They were burnt down, 


'and he received the insurance money. It was held 


that he was entitled to maintain an action for the 
rent even though he did not lay out the money on 
rebuilding the premises.—Loffts v. Dennis. 

Docks.—Peor-rates.—The Tyne Improvement 
Commissioners were bound to expend the dock 
tolls on,—1l, the current expenses; 2, payment 
of interest on loan; and, 3, on the reduction of 
‘ 


tolls. It has been held that they were liable to 


| pay poor-rate for the docks.— Queen v. Tyne Com- 


missioners. 

Master and Apprentice —A master may correct 
an apprentice for robbing him, but cannot for that 
cause (except in the city of London by custom) 
dismiss him from apprenticeship.— Philps v. Cliff. 

Libel.—In an action for libel, it is not a justifi- 
cation that the libellous matter was previously | 
published by a third person, and that the de- | 
fendant at the time of his publication disclosed the 
name of that person, and believed all the state- | 
ments contained in the libel to be true-—Tidman | 
v. Ainslie. 





added to the line, making a total of 360 ki‘o- 
Alar to Santander, 36 kilométres, will be finished 


line the works are finished to a few kilométres of 


| second view by any better one. 


Acknowledgment of Debt by a Minor.—A 
written acknowledgment of a debt is an answer to 
a plea of a Statute of Limitations, even though 
made by a minor, provided that the debt was for 
necessaries supplied to him.— Willins v. Smith. 

Land sold under Incumbered Estates Act.—The 
Incumbered Estates Act declares lands sold in the 
Incumbered Estates Court to be discharged from 
“all charges and incumbrances.” It has been held 
that the purchaser is, however, bound to pay 
| arrears of poor-rate, and that the lands could be 
distrained for same, as poor-rate is not a charge 
within the meaning of the Act.—LZal/y v. Con- 
cannon. ; 





j 





J 
IMPROVED CRAB. 
| AFTER the meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on February Ist, Mr. Denison, Q.C. ex- 
hibited a small crab, or winch, capable of lifting 
half a ton with a single pulley, although light 
enough to be carried in one hand, It had two 
short barrels with five grooves in them for the 
rope, and a wheel at the end of each barrel, both 
of which were driven by equal pinions on the 
| winding arbor. The rope passed from one barrel 
to the other; and the loose end was either pulled 
off by hand, or fell by its own weight, or by the 
weight of the descending blocks or empty bueket 
attached to it, if the crab was worked alternately, 
| like buckets in a well. 

Several members stated that the machine was 
avery good one, but that it had been invented 
long ago, and was now in use in many factories. 
To this it was replied, that it was surprising that 
|so valuable an improvement of such a clumsy 
machine as the common long-barrelled crab, 
should have been unknown to the various en- 
gineers, builders, and other persons conversant 
| with such matters, to whom it had been shown or 
| deseribed. It was found that the time spent in 
| fleeting the chain was a quarter of the time spent 
‘in actually lifting the Westminster bell to the top 
of the tower, and two crabs were used for it; 
whereas, with one such machine as this, it eould 
have been lifted the whole 201 feet without any in- 
terruption. The object in bringing the machine to 
the institution was to make it generally known, 
and to show its convenience, and it was hoped that 
the present conversation would assist in doing so, 
as it probably would, even more completely than 
if the invention had been really new and compara- 
ratively untried. 


- 





THE SPURGEON DESIGNS. 

Sir,—A writer who begins by ironically telling 
you he is “one of the authors of bad art,” might 
be expected to defend either their art in general, 
or at least his own; but Mr. Pocock, in the letter 
so begun, confines himself to reminding me of 
what is or is not “ art,”—questions on which I can- 
not see that we differ at all, and utterly ignores 
the only one on which the reasonableness of the 
votes I was defending turned, namely, whether 
the art (much or little) elicited by these compe- 
titions, and of which I suppose his accepted 
design may stand for a fair representative, is a 
public benefit or a public evil. 

Now, if I take naturally, as the readiest to 
hand merely, this design of his as my text for 
making out the proposition that all this art 
(which, if it please him, shall be assumed most in 
his design), all that is now done among us as 
“architecture,” or all that distinguishes such a 
design from a mere bricklayer’s work, like St. 
Luke’s Asylum, or the plainest warehouse, is a 
pure and unmitigated evil; I beg it may not be 
supposed I depreciate that design among its own 
class, or think it any way inferior to those of 
the Barrys, Wyatts, Pugins, Smirkes, or other 
ruling families of the architect caste (for a caste 
it is rapidly becoming among us). On the con- 
trary, without wasting time in a comparison, we 
may safely assume it superior to them, for, in a 
false art, the new practitioner does better than 
the established, on many accounts. It takes better 
work to make a name than to sustain one already 
in fashion: where no tribunal exists, the more a 
man has to do the worse it is done: “live and 
learn,” where the thing learnt is a nuisance, must 
be equivalent to “live and do worse.” And thus, 
on all accounts, a man’s first works are his best— 
as we constantly find in this art—while in every 
true and useful art the contrary takes place. 

I can but take now those features of the design 
which appear in your well-condensed description, 
because “ Metropolitan” was not one of those 
that impressed the memory by their boldness or 
any worse peculiarity, nor that drew me to a 
Indeed, on 
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exceptions, “Honi soit qui mal y pense” and 
“Let the House be builded,” every design that 
received architects’ votes was of the number I 
eliminated at the first view, for their marks, as I 
thought, of either hopeless littleness or incorri- 
gible wrongness or sophistication of mind; though 
among such as had no votes are many that inte- 
rested me much, as “ Palma” (the least), “Finem 
respice,” “ All above ground” (whose incomplete 
state as to specification, &c. I unhappily regarded 
as excluding it from receiving votes, forgetting 
that this was decided by the committee when they 
hung it), the solitary Gothic design, so strangely 
mislabelled “Byzantine” (as if to get in under 
false colours), and the unframed set of drawings 
with a square plan (apparently not fitting the 
site), and a two-coloured brick elevation, with a 
scroll on it inscribed “ The House of Prayer,” 


referring to my notes, I find that, with two | place for admitting light to it; and the “two 


feet additional height” which the rising floor is 


said to give Mr. Pocock’s lecture-room (but which 
in any reasonably proportioned design would be a 
dozen feet instead of two), are totally useless if 
not to obtain it more light. In any time or place 
of rational building, Gothic or Madagascan, this 
wall of the lecture-room would be converted 
wholly into buttress and window, contrived to get 
every inch of light possible, and the highest side 
being thus turned to its natural use, the lower 
ones would not be hurt by the contact of the 
appendages for access to all parts and floors, from 
the natural entries at these two places, without 
passing which no person can enter or leave the 
site. But “art” must have these appendages,— 
No, a useless imitation of what answered to them 
in another kind of building,—a sham temple- 
front,—blocking up the place where the windows 





which, though not a bit more refined or better 
art than might be expected of a South-Sea can- 
nibal, was quite as Christian, and I believe would, | 
in execution, be more dignified than any temple | 
these British isles have produced since the first | 
generation of outlay-paid artists, or are likely to) 
produce before the last. 
To come, however, to the selected plan, you say 


were wanted; and windows (but not availing to 
light the room better than a cellar), where the 
accesses were wanted ! 

Not, however, that the artist has any objection 
to corner entrances; for, far from this, he pro- 
vides you grand ones, with “towers 100 feet 
high,” not only at or near these corners toward 
the street, but equally at those turned from it, 


first, it differs from the Surrey Music-hall in| and buried 200 feet deep in private premises and 
having rectangular ends instead of apses. Now, | back slums! This very novel idea will I suppose 
as the plan of this hall, we were told, having | Save the new tabernacle from the remark of 
“ proved acoustically good” would “ decidedly be | Pugin on its predecessors, of which the Irish 


preferred,” a bricklayerattempting no architecture 
would of course have copied its main peculiarities, 
the only ones distinguishing its internal form from 
that most common to all halls and chapels, its two 
apsidal ends. And in so doing, he would repro- 
duce, whether wittingly or not, its acoustics. But 
your “architect” has far too much art to attend 
to such trifles, or stoop to such copyism as this! 
Do not think he will copy anything less difficult 
than acanthus leaves. Here, then, by the first 
stroke of architecture, Mr. Spurgeon’s people lose 
their acoustics, for if they think the acoustic 
virtue of the Surrey Hall resides in its having four 
towers or pepper-boxes (the only feature of it they 
now retain), they will be wofully undeceived. | 

Next, the having seats concentric with the 
pulpit. This you mention as a peculiarity of the 
design, but it never could be so in any time or 
place where there were real architects. Where 
building was an art at all, if 500 men made de- 
signs for this purpose, not one would make the 





version runs,— 


“They puts a front up to the street, 

Like ould Westminster Abbey, 

But thin they thinks to chate the Lord, 

And builds the back part shabby !”’ 
At least it will if these four “towers ” (just 
50 feet higher than the stairs, of which they are 
built to be the “ cases,” but 50 feet two low for 
belfries, or the very shabbiest of shabby-genteel 
attempts at mock ones) are to be as uniform in 
workmanship as in height. Of which equality in 
height, however, I can see no conceivable result 
but to destroy the symmetry and unity of the 
whole thing. The two ends of a church or taber- 
nacle never have like uses, any more than those of 
an animal or a ship; and therefore to make them 
alike (or apparently alike in any possible view) is 
(as Ruskin says of the earliest and almost sole 
instance of it, King’s College Chapel) as perfect a 
blunder as to represent the fore and aft of an 
animal (or I will add a boat) alike. An animal 


seats otherwise than concentric—concentric, but | With a head at each end would be as contrary to 
not (as you say Mr. Pocock’s are) circular.| symmetry as with the body lop-sided or ears dis- 
Circular joinery is one of those inventions, by the | similar; and the analogue has, even in this land 
presence of which you may instantly recognize | of architectural monstrosities, been as yet confined, 
outlay-paid design. so far as I know, to the absurdly over-praised 
Before there were outlay-paid artists it never | chapel at Cambridge, and the hardly baser example 
occurred, nor could occur, to any mind, to sink | of St. John’s, Westminster. 
labour and wood in a production so wantonly op- As the entrances, however, are dispersed, it 
posite to the material’s nature. But of course seems, all round the building, I conclude the 
this occurs to outlay-paid minds continually, be- | architect was privately informed of an intention 
cause often (as in this case), by its means, what it | of Mr. Spurgeon’s friends to buy all the surround- 
would take any one some hours’ study to effect by | ing properties. Otherwise, or till that is done, 
arrangement of straight seats, any clerk can be such a building, jammed in among them, could 
left to do with a pair of compasses in a few minutes ;| only convey the ridiculous idea so many of our 
some thousands of feet of wasted material, and | buildings do, by their total irrelevance to any 
thousands of hours of joiners’ labour being thus | thing about their site, of having dropped there 
made do duty for one hour of the architect's, which | from the moon ; or like M. Crépinet’s new West- 
is the grand distinctive principle of this modern | minster, if it is ever built, of being cut out of 
art, the one great lamp of architecture and en- | some distant city and fitted in. Indeed, I would 
gineering, whose light will meet you at every suggest to our anti-papal divines whether some 
turn, the clue that will take a critic through ail | eccentricity of this kind, committed when such 
their otherwise unaccountable mazes. were rare, may not furnish a plausible origin for 
Again, the raising as an inclined plane the por- | the traditions of the Holy House of Loretto. In 
tion of chapel floor farthest from the pulpit, and | modern England, however, the only myth likely 
thus getting height for lighting the lecture-room, | to be originated by so familiar a sight, will be that 
was a simple matter of course, if the instructions | the architect copied, instead of his portico, his 
were followed to their logical consequences. No | whole building, after the pattern, not “ that was 
real designer could have arranged these things | showed him on the mount,” but engraved into one 
otherwise, and the fact of there being any designs of his pattern-books from the market-place of 
at all differing on these points merely shows the | some unheard-of Russian or Spanish town, where 
utter state of chaos and moping darkness to which | all its entrances, &c., were intelligible. 
a few generations of false system,—outlay-pay,— | If people can only enter and leave your premises 
have reduced this whole business of design and | at one end, why are they to enter and leave your 
building. But now see. What does it avail to be | bui/ding all round, and (as it seems by the equal 
ever so right on one point by the chance stroke of | widths of the entries) in equal numbers every- 
a great artist? What is the use of getting this) where? As many as enter directly at the corners 


additional height to a room, if, on the side where 
you have it, and where a bricklayer would natu- 
rally put its windows, your artist has to “ convey 
the impress of his mind and heart” in a Corin- 
thian portico? This, if a place for “mind and 
heart,” is none for a porch or entrances, even 
were the chapel floor on the ground. It would 
only be so if you had a direct central approach, 
as up Ludgate-hill to St. Paul’s. In a wayside 
building, the corners of the front, and not its 
centre, the two points one of which every comer 
must first arrive at,— are the natural places to enter 
by. The middle, if there be a room there, is the 


where all arrive, just so many are to march thence, 
unsheltered, the building’s full length, to enter it 
at the other extreme end! And this while you 
have, where neither shelter nor entrance is wanted, 
a portico—(mock Grecian sun-shade)—that to 
execute unlaughably, or so as to be any more than 
a stage sham (especially if to “ convey sentiments 
and ideas which, if not actually novel, have some 
new aspect or savour imparted to them,”) would 
cost about half the money allotted to the entire 
work, and all the light of your second principal 
room! Moreover, if this appendage is for a 
shelter, it is (like all things designed for one use 





, and put to another) an exceeding bad one, the 
shed being some 30 feet too high above the floor 
to shelter it in moderately driving rain; the 
openings, five of the seven, where they are least 
wanted, in front ; and lastly, the whole not shel- 
tering the most used entries—those of the wings— 
at all, But if it be said to be for its original 
purpose of a sun-shade, the sun can never shine 
on an east front in this latitude from an altitude 
high enough to throw the roof’s shadow on the 
floor at all! And if it is neither a shelter nor 
shade, but an ornament, it is at once a most base 
and most extravagant one,—most base (or un- 
Christian, because it uses a maximum of manual 
labour (and that of degrading kinds) toa minimum 
of the ornamenter’s own labour 3 and most ex- 
travagant, because in the very grandest architec- 
tures and most ornate ever wrought, they not 
only never made any nuisance (as I have shewn 
this is) for an ornament, but had no single orna- 
ment bigger or costlier than a statue. 

Again about entries, what is the use of vaunting 
so many feet width of them from the uncovered 
into the covered part of your premises, when you 
have not half so many from the streets into your 
whole premises? Of course I know my grand- 
mother’s answer, that the amount of the latter 
would suffice for everyday but that on which the 
building is to be burnt down, when a double 
amount of ways (merely through its walls, not out 
of the premises), will be needed as fire-escapes !— 
An argument worthy of Timbuctoo, not Europe !— 
As if a work cf this cost relatively to size, had here 
(in a timber-importing country, say nothing of 
civilization) any business to be capable of catching 
fire !—Why even the design “ Ubique,” to which 
I only gave a third vote, showgd how double the 
required number could be accommodated in a fire- 
proof building for the allotted sum. A “ Metro- 
politan” assembling place for thousands, depen- 
dent on some rotting burning sticks!—Talk of a 
nineteenth century,—it would have been deemed 
unworthy, in “ Metropolitan” work, of the first, 
or century before our first, that of Agrippa’s 
Pantheon and baths. But this comes of the 
monstrous political fallacy, I with your help ex- 
posed, by which a proprietor is enabled (for what 
some of your correspondents consider “ a tax on 
prudence”) to elude God’s law, that “if any man’s 
work be burned de shall suffer loss,” and to 
“insure” a property’s worth to himself, without 
insuring the property,—insuring its existence 
among mankind at all!—The mode thus created, 
of private building, is adopted forthwith into all 
building ; the “ prudence” is prudence of course 
for a church as well as an individual ; and this by 
Christian separatists, of so exalted a morale that 
they think one style of church architecture is of 
the devil! 

But still it seems from the widths stated, that 
the artist believes, as our street improvers did till 
so recently (when they have made the discovery 
that as a chain iz no stronger than its weakest 
link, so a way is no wider than its narrowest 
gorge), that excess of width in one part of a way 
will compensate for deficiency somewhere else. 
Though this was plainly the most general theory 
among competitors however, as regards the 
whole of each sinuous avenue from the street 
to the chapel’s interior, yet once arrived there, 
where the passage begins feeding seats on each 
side as an artery feeds its branches, or (at 
departure time) receiving from them all like a 
vein from the capillaries; henceforth, through 
these seats, every designer began to draw every 
passage rigidly parallel. Of course, such fits of 
economy as nature stoops to are far beneath the 
attention of a man of art. So the stream (to 
the fire-escape) as long as it is like the Upper 
Nile, receiving one hundred tributaries (or, at 
least, one at every 2 feet 6 inches), has a channel 
of unvarying capacity; but where it flows, as the 
river of Egypt, without loss or gain, there we 
have the most eccentric expansions, as the design- 
ers would call them; it evidently never occuring 
to them that, whatever isan expansion toa stream 
going one way, is a contraction to it when re- 
turning ! 

The double stairs to keep the ways from Mr. 
Pocock’s two galleries distinct are another of the 
points that never could be a peculiarity if plans in 
general had the least approach to reasonable 
attention. Though not required for this pur- 
pose, since none had any business with two gal- 
leries at all, they were needed for preventing such 
a confluence of streams from the only gallery 
and chapel-floor, of which the account says 
nothing. 

The school-rooms are said to occupy as much of 
the basement as the lecture-room leaves, as 





indeed, in every plan I examined, that did not 
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deviate from the instructions by making all three 
an out-building. Now, this involves two little 
results—1. These schools themselves (specified to 
be but 12 feet high, and thus made some 40 feet 
wide) are, like the lecture-room as to light, mere 
cellars, which, indeed, was general; competitors 
well knowing a committee can tell about as much 
of this from their sections as a cow can of a new 
shilling. 2. There remains no portion of base- | 
ment for an air-artery to the 6,000 people above, | 
who, it seems, must either be fed with the refuse 
of these school-rooms (always in use at the same 
time with a chapel, while its congregation are | 
assembling), or else depend (contrary to the | 
instructions which required warming to be pro- 
vided for) wholly on lateral indraught through | 
the fifteen entrances on every side. And this, | | 
suppose, explains at last why they are so distri- | 
buted. | 

Nothing is said of the numbers of pillars the | 
artist requires to bear all these floors,—a matter 
held of primary importance in reasonable archi- | 
tecture. Where it was in a reasonable state, 1| 
doubt if the most unskilful contriver would 
cumber his building with more than my design 
did, namely, seven. The three or four score found | 
necessary in most of these works of art (occa- | 
sionally varied, as in “ Templa quam dilecta,” by | 
the addition of some bulkier ones for ornament) 
seem to have been taken as matters of course! 
Now, this is another of the infallible character- | 
istics of outlay-paid designs,—iron pillars of about | 
the proportion of barley-sugar sticks, and no fewer 
or farther between than ancient stone ones. The | 
reason lies in a nut-shell. When you are given a| 
stronger material for pillars, nothing is easier, or | 
involves less invention, than, like the engineers, | 
to draw them thinner; but to reduce number | 
instead of size,—to make fewer serve your pur- | 
pose,—this would involve deségn, and design of 
the kind that makes a little of the designer’s 
labour replace a larger amount of manual Jabour 
and iron,—and this would be diametrically oppo- 
site to all principles of outlay-paid engineering 
and architecture, seeing you are not paid, O de- 
signer, according to amount of design, but amount 
of other men’s handiwork and iron. Hence the 
results of iron among us are such things as those 
stations at Bricklayer’s Arms and Reading, top- 
pling down like card houses by a carriage happen- 
ing to strike one of their fifty or one hundred 
pillars! Before there were ontlay-paid profes- 
sions, they would have been borne on six or eight; 
and then not only could none of these break by a 
carriage tap, but less iron would have borne more 
weight, because (as Professor Hodgkinson has 
proved) the thinnest wnwasteful proportion for 
iron posts is just the same as for stone, the Co- 
rinthian. For any pillar that could, by any load, 
be made to bend sooner than crush, or at least any 
two such pillars, are wasteful, since their material 
put into one pillar would bear more. But I am 
trespassing. 





“Tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed.”’ 
E. L. GARBETT. 





THE INCREASED DOCK ACCOMMODATION 
ON THE THAMES. 


{ 
In reference to the announcement already | 


made by us, we can now state that a company | 
has been formed, entitled the “ Northfleet Docks 

and London Quays Company,” with a capital of | 
1,500,0002. the directors having the power to in- | 
erease it to 2,000,000/. Property has been secured 
at Northfleet, which is about twenty miles from 
London, near Gravesend, and at the base of the 
chalk cliffs adjoining the Rosherville-gardens. 
For over 100 years vessels have taken their ballast 
from the spot, and every load that has been 
shipped will now count as so much work done for 
the company. The river frontage will extend for 
a distance of rather more than three-quarters of a 
mile. The whole area to be occupied with the 
docks and necessary buildings will be 165 acres. 
When entirely completed there will be three 
docks, each communicating with the other. At 
the western extremity there will be a half-tidal 
dock. Its length will be 1,160 feet, and its width 
700, giving an area of rather more than 14 acres. 
This dock will have three river entrances, all of 
which may be entered at any state of the tide; | 
but the centre one will be available at high water | 
for the entrance or exit of vessels as large as the | 
Great Eastern, On the east side of the dock are | 
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feet, or nearly half-a-mile in length, 700 feet in 
breadth, and covering an area of 35 acres. This 
large basin will also have a communication direct 
with the river, about the centre of the quay wall. 


At the southern edge of the large basin piles of 


warehouses will be erected against the face of the 
chalk cliff. There will be also a line of ware- 
houses on the north side of the large basin. The 
third basin is the “reserve” one, 1,000 feet by 
600, with an area of something more than 13 acres. 
The estimate for the construction of the docks is 
1,307,0007. less than one-tenth of the sum which 
has been expended on the London, St. Katherine, 
or other docks nearer to the metropolis, while the 
accommodation given is vastly greater than that 
afforded by any existing dock company. By the 
railway, the docks will be placed in connection 
with Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, Canterbury, 
Dover, Shorncliffe, Maidstone, Portsmouth, and 
all the military and naval depdts and establish- 


ments of the country. The brokers acting for the} 
company are Messrs, Hill, Fawcett, and Hill, of 


Threadneedle-street. 





ST. SIMON’S, MOORE-STREET, CHELSEA. 
THE new Church of St. Simon’s, Moore-street, 
Chelsea, is to be consecrated on the 21st, by the 
Bishop of London. It is built of Kentish Rag 
and Bath stone, the walls inside being of white 
brick, relieved with red and purple. The columns 
to the eastward are of red marble, with carved 
capitals. The font and pulpit are of stone, with 
marble pillars, and the east windows have slender 
marble shafts, and over them richly carved cano- 
pies. The five windows, which occupy nearly the 
whole width of the chancel, are filled with stained 
glass, illustrative of the life of Christ. The organ, 
by Mr. Walker, will be over the vestry, the front 
projecting into the chancel, and the galleries are 
arranged with considerable skill. The west front 
in Moore-street, has a bell gable for two bells, 
somewhat disproportionately high, supported on a 
boldly moulded arch, embracing the windows, the 
gronnd of which is dressed with diaper. A hand- 
some tablet inside, describes the church as built 
from a fund left by the late Mr. Coles. The site 
was purchased by the parishioners. The church 
is calculated to hold 800. The builder was Mr. 
White, of Pimlico ; the architect, Mr. Joseph 
Peacock. The seats are of stained deal, and also 
the roofs; the aisles are paved with black and red 
tiles, and the chancel with Minton’s ornamental 
tiles. The carving was done by J. L. Jaquet. 
The stained-glass windows were by Messrs. 
Lavers and Barraud, representing the life of 
Christ, in nine subjects. ‘The side lights have the 
Birth, and disputing with the Doctors in the 
Temple ; Blessing little Children and Feeding the 
Multitude (representing two acts of his childhood 
and manhood). The centre light has his Death, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, and the intermediate 


lights have the two sacraments, with texts. The | 


reredos and finishings to the chancel are by 
Messrs. Harland and Fisher. The church has 
cost about 5,0007. 





lery at the west end, and huge square and oblong 
pews have been removed, and the pews are re- 
placed by open seats of stained deal. The old 
roof of oak timber, which is of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is now seen, and has been repaired. The 
belfry arch, of Kentish rag stone, has been raised 
4 feet, and through it the lower interior of the 
tower is opened to the church. The chancel floor 
has been raised, and a new altar supplied. This 
improvement made it necessary to shorten the 
several lights of the triple lancet window at the 
east end. The chancel is paved with Stafford 


tiles, the foot-pace being of encaustic tiles. On 


pulling down the plaster which surmounted the 


piers of the chancel arch, it was found necessary 


to construct a new arch, and one has been erected 
of carved oak. In making these changes several 
bits of Norman stonework were discovered, which 
prove that a Norman church once stood in the 
place of the present Perpendicular structure. 
Funtington—The parish church, which has 
been much enlarged and beautified, has now been 
re-opened, The old church consisted of a nave, 
with extremely narrow aisles, being little more 


four dry docks: one, 700 feet in length, will | than passages, all covered by a continuous span 
accommodate the Great Eastern; a second will| roof. The walls of the aisles were about 6 feet 


be 425 feet, a third 375 feet, and a fourth 325 feet. 


On the north-east side of the tidal basin will be an | 


outlet communicating with the great basin, 2,200 | 


high, dark, and crowded by ill-arranged seats. 
The nave now has two wide aisles, each covered 
by aspan roof. The south arcade, of early tran- 


Peldon.—The old parish church, which has for | 
some months past been undergoing repair and | 
restoration, has been re-opened. The ceiling, gal- | 











sitional work, has been rebuilt, and the Early 
English arcade restored where necessary. A new 
chancel arch, with corbelled shafts, clustered 
pillars, and arches, has also been constructed. 
The nave and aisle roofs are newly framed with 
arched braces, moulded purlins, &c. of stained 
deal. The nave and aisles are paved with tiles of 
various colours, laid in geometrical devices, the 
chancel being distinguished by encaustic tiles. 
The chancel is fitted up with side-seats and open 
book-fronts. The pulpit is an open rostrum of 
Caen stone. The church throughout is fitted with 
low deal benches, stained, the old high pews or 
pens having been swept away. ‘The font is after 
a design from Mr. Ferrey, the architect. A 
painted-glass window on the south side of the 
chancel, was put in by Miss Douglas, to the 
memory of two sisters; and another is called 
“The children’s window,” because to the children 
of the parochial school was entrusted the collec- 
tion of money to defray its cost. There are two 
| lancet windows in the north aisle of the chancel, 
filled in with painted glass. It is to be hoped 
that ere long the present meagre east window will 
be replaced by one more in harmony with the 
rest of the chancel. The repairs and restorations 
of the church have cost about 2,000/. The church 
now contains sittings for about five hundred 
persons, mostly free. The contractor was Mr. 
Chinnock, builder ; and the architect, Mr. Ferrey, 
of London. 

Yeovil.—The church restorations are making 
progress. ‘“ The clustered piers,” says the Dorset 
Chronicle, “ have been carefully cleaned, and look 
fresh and new. The pure ebony of the grand 
black beams of the roof is relieved with rich gild- 
ing in the knots and bosses; and stained glass 
(figures) has been sparingly introduced in the 
chancel windows, the effect being somewhat puny. 
But why was not the opportunity embraced to 
clear away those horrible abortions of galleries— 
divided into sections, and accessible (?) by cork- 
screw stairs of the most cruel aspect—destroying 
the proportions and appearance of an interior of 
the largest size, and all the ground-plan extension 
of a proper ecclesiastical fabric, nave, side aisles, 
transepts, and chancei? Also, when will an effort 
be made to effect the exterior restoration ? ” 

Rampisham.—The restoration of Rampisham 
Church has been completed. The works consist of 
the rebuilding of the nave and aisles, slightly en- 
larging them by extension westwards, and the 
restoring of the tower. The nave and aisles are 
now rebuilt in a style corresponding with the 
chancel, and the whole has been reseated. Some 
remains of carving were discovered in the west 
wall of the tower; in the south aisle, the remains 
of twelve niches; and at the angle a canopied 
niche, with some figures so mutilated as to be 
beyond restoration. This niche, with its canopy, 
has been restored as nearly as possible to its 
original form, and a_ statuette of St. Michael 
placed therein. This, with the other carving in 
the church, is by Mr. R. L. Boulton, of Birming- 
‘ham. The works have been executed by Mr. 
| Wellspring, of Dorchester, from the plans and 
| under the supervision of Mr. J. Hicks, the archi- 
| tect, also of Dorchester. 











OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

AT a meeting of this society on Wednesday, 
March 2nd, Mr. J. H. Parker, President, in the 
chair, the Secretary read a paper upon “A Visit 
to Iona, with some Account of its History.” Mr. 
Lightfoot stated the interest with which Iona 
ought to be regarded, not only by those who are 
members of the Scottish Episcopal Church, but also 
by those who, although living under the pale of 
another church, yet owed no little to her sister in 
the north. Iona was the chief seat of the horrors 
of Druidism previously to the coming of S. 
Columba, about A.D. 564, who established a college 
on the island for the education and general im- 
provement of the people. The religious esta- 
blishment of Iona was altogether broken up by 
the act of the Scottish Parliament passed in 1560, 
which abolished religious houses. The island then 
passed into the hands of the McLeans, but is now 
the property of the Duke of Argyll. The second 
part of the paper contained a description of the 
ruins of Iona as at present existing. The most 
ancient of these is, without doubt, St. Oran’s 
Chapel, which contains features of early Norman 
of a very rude character, as well as the remains of 
some later work inserted within the building. 
The chapel of the nunnery is the next in age, and 
although built almost entirely in the Norman 
style, is clearly much later than St. Oran’s Chapel. 
The cathedral, however, is by far the most im- 
portant building on the island, and bears marks of 
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two distinct periods, the tower and nave being 
Norman work of the same date as the nunnery, 
while the work east of the tower, as well as the 
transepts, are of a later kind. The crosses are a 
great feature in Iona, and bear a considerable re- 
semblance to those in Ireland—especially those at 
Monasterboice, in the county of Louth. Iona is 
said at one time to have possessed as many as 300 ; 
but most of them were destroyed by Puritan zeal, 
and now only some three or four remain. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS OF 
IRELAND. 


Aw evening meeting of this institution was held on the | 
sth instant, at their rooms, Upper Sackville-street. 

After the usual transaction of business, Mr. Bindon B. 
Stoney, assistant engineer to the Ballast Office, read a 
paper on the Newcastle coal experiment, made for the 
purpose of deciding to whom should be awarded the 500/, | 
prize, which had been offered by the Steam Colleries 
Association of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the best method 
of preventing the emission of smoke from multitublar 
boilers 

Mr. Stoney described his method of smoke prevention, 
which, with three others, was selected for trial out of 103 
competing plans, and proceeded to institute a comparison 
between it and the plan published by the judges as their 
own. 

A diseussion ensued, in which the president, Mr. M. B. 
Mullins; the secretary, Mr. Alexander Tate ; and Messrs. 
Anderson and Hil}, took part. 





UNDERGROUND ROOMS AND CELLARS | 
UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 

Att that the district surveyor can do is to see 
that these are constructed agreeably with the pro- 
visions of the Act. As to how they may be even- 
tually occupied or used is clearly a matter of police 
regulation, the same as overcrowding. 

If he “knowingly” suffers such rooms to be 
slept in (and how in the world can he know it | 
ess specially informed of it), he is, of course, 
bound to report it ;—it is, in fagt, the province of 
an inspector of nuisances. <A district surveyor has, 

in the case of ruinous buildings, to 

rt them when brought under his notice. 
The Board of Works of the different parishes 
should serve notices on all the owners and occu- 


I 
n fact, as int 








piers of houses in their districts, giving them the 
particulars as to what rooms are to be considered 
habitable. A District SURVEYOR. 

* The Board of Works have called upon the 
district surveyors to do what is obviously out of 


their power, as we will take an opportunity to 
show. 





THEATRES. 

Gloucester.—The theatre of this city has now 
been re-opened. The walls of the principal build- 
ing, says the local Chronicle in describing the re- 
edification, have been almost entirely rebuilt, and 
a new roof provided. The pit has been consider- 
ably lowered, and carried under-the boxes, and 
the whole interior completely refitted. The house 
will contain about 1,000 persons. The dimensions 
are— 








Ft. In. 
Total length, about ............ idee ee 
Distance trom front of boxes to pro- 
INS in snnncareomenaaeiant. . CF 8 
Width of building......... Sree ee ecard . 34 2 
Width of stage....... sicedipacibied we » BZ 
Length of stage ............ kaeieen 35 3 
Length of pit ............ sibdidbpebhas'ysé 34 9 
Width of proscenium ................. Sa a 
Height of ditto........ Sacdimumgikackewecs zz QO 
Interior height from floor to ceiling 3b 60 


A cupola, ards of 30 feet in height, with a 
lofty dome visible from the surrounding locality, 
has been erected over the centre of the house, and 
it materially assists the ventilation. Every par 
of le iM ] ee 





has its due supply of fresh air, and a 
proper warmth will always be kept up. The gas- 
fittings, including a large sunlight under the 
dome, many cut-glass chandeliers round the house, 
1¢ footlights and other means of stage illumina- 
ion, have been supplied by Messrs. Hinckley, of 
London. Behind the scenes the arrangements are 
as complete as in front. The interior decorations 
were carried out under Mr. Beverley’s superin- 
tendence. The boxes, upper and lower, are fronted 
by panels of ogee contour, coloured with a ground- 
work of pearly gray, on which is an arabesque 
pattern of pure white set off with gold: between 
the boxes are terminal caryatides, in white and 
gold, and the centre of each box is adorned by a 
gold and white medallion, flanked by flying Cupids 
bearing wreaths of roses. The cornices are picked 
out in white and gold, and floral decorations are 
carried along the front of the gallery. In the 
Ceiling the sun-light is surrounded by festoons of 
roses looped up by ribbons, and medallions, and 





i Rose of Castile,” “ Maritana,’ 


and Mrs. Wigan, and Mr. Wright, and the revival | 
,of Mr. Planché’s elegant extravaganza, “The 


;}modation it affords to the public. 


alternated with groups of Cupids. The proscenium | outwork. 


is Corinthian, picked out in white and gold, sur- 
mounted by a cornice and carved ceiling, and 
finished by figures in the spandrils, of Spring 
and Autumn, with the Royal Arms in the centre, 
on a field of azure dotted with golden stars. The 
stage doors are of arabesque design, and bear the 
arms of the city, and the stage boxes above them 
are decorated with crimson curtains and panels of 
crimson cloth bearing lyres. 

Leeds.—The want of a theatre in this thriving 
and important town is much felt, and a project 








METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE. 


In reference to a question inthe House of Com- 
mons, as to what steps had been taken by this Board 
with regard to the main drainage of the metro- 
polis, particularly on the south side of the river, 
Mr. Tite replied ;—on the south side of the river 
there were two systems of sewers, the high level 
and the low level. The high level began at Clap- 
ham, and ended at Deptford; and its length, 
including branches, would be ten miles. The 
estimate was 203,000/7, and the contracts for the 


has been started, in consequence of a hint from | work would be advertised for this week. Thelow 


{the Prince Consort, which it is to be hoped will | level began at Putney, and ended also at the same 
| Shortly supply the deficiency in a manner worthy | point at Deptford. With its branches it would be 


of the public spirit which has already distinguished | eleven miles in length, and the contracts for it 


Leeds in respect to its buildings. 





THE STAGE AND MUSIC. 
Royal English Opera, Covent-garden.—Balfe’s | 
“ Satanella,” with a very occasional change to the 
’ and now, in the 
last week, “ Martha,” has carried Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison successfully through the s ~ason. The 
music, containing much that is fresh and new, has 
increased in popularity, and will be as world- 
famous presently as that of the same composer’s 
“ Bohemian Girl.” We sincerely hope that the 
result has been satisfactory to the lessees in a 
pecuniary point of view. 
Adelphi Theatre.-—The re-appearance of Mr. 


e 


Invisible Prince,” which runs gaily, though 
written more than a dozen years ago, ‘have filled 
the new theatre nightly, and tested the accom- 
Mr. Wigan, 
well appreciated as an actor and a gentleman, has 
been playing with small evidence of his long 
illness, in “Still Water Runs Deep;” and on 
Thursday appeared as the old Frenchman in| 
“First Night,” one of his most perfect assump- | 
tions of character. A number of Mr. Webster’s 
friends have invited him to a dinner at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, on Wednesday, the 23rd instant, 
to congratulate him on the completion of his 
theatre ; and it has been proposed to present to 
him on that occasion, some memorial of the event. 
Mr. Willott (at the Freemasons’ Tavern) is acting 
as honorary secretary. 

The Handel Commemoration at the Crystal 
Palace.—The directors have issued their prospec- 
us, and shown what the intended arrangements 
are. The number of performers will fall little 
short of 4,000. The size of the orchestra may be 
appreciated when it is said that its width is exactly 
double the diameter of the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The days fixed are Monday, June 20th ; 


Wednesday, June 22nd; and Friday, June 24th. | 


We understand that more than 3,000 tickets have 
already been taken. 





WALMGATE BAR, YORK, 

WE are glad to observe that in reference to 
the threatened demolition of the Walmgate Bar 
barbican, at York, to which we deemed it proper 
to draw ettention, the Lincoln Architectural 
Society have addressed the Mayor of York on the 
subject, confirmatory of what we said as to it, and 
deprecating the destruction of such a relic. It 
is to be hoped the York corporation will not per- 
sist in their threatened purpose. 

Sirn,—The publie are much indebted to your 
correspondent, who states that the barbican to 
Walmgate, York, isin danger of destruction. I 
trust, however, it is not too late to prevent such 
a valuable and beautiful relic being destroyed ; 
and may I entreat that the efforts of yourself and 
the Architectural Institutes may be directed to 
preserve it. I feel confident, from what the city 
of York have already done, that if a proper appeal 
be made to the Lord Mayor, the corporation, and 





| 
| 


; would be advertised in June. The two systems 
| united at Deptford Creek, where the contents of 
| the low-level sewer would be pumped into the 
| high-level sewer, and then proceed together for 
; seven miles and a half to Erith, where it would 


flow into the estuary of the Thames. On the north, 


| the City side of the Thames, there were three 
| systems of sewers. One of these was contracted 
jfor. It began at Hampstead, and ran seven 
| miles and a half to a point on the river Lea. 
| It was contracted for at 152,000/. The work 


had been commenced about a month, and would 


| be finished within the twelve months. The second 


sewer on the north was the middle-level sewer. 
That would begin at Kilburn, and join the first at 
the same point on the river Lea. Its length was 
about ten miles, and it would be contracted for 
towards the end of the year. There was a third 
system of sewers on the north side which was in- 
volved in the Thames embankment, and might 
take some considerable time. But the whole 
three would unite at the river Lea, where the 
water in the low levels would be pumped into the 
high level, and be carried in one conduit to 
Barking-creek, a distance of four miles. One por- 
tion of the works, therefore, had already com- 


;menced: another would begin in a few months ; 
jand the whole would be completed within four 
| years. With respect to the money required, the 


entire 3,000,000/. had been lent by the Bank at 
3} per cent.; and it was with pleasure he added 


| that, inasmuch as it was to be paid off in forty 


years by a 3d. toll, the product of that toll for the 
present year had been 10,000/. more than the esti- 


imate. It was estimated that the toll would pro- 


duce 140,000/. a-year. In reality, it had produced 
150,0007.; and if that increase continued there 
was every expectation that the debt of 3,000,000/. 
thus created and expended would be paid off in 
thirty, instead of forty, years. 





THE BLACKBURN UNION COMPETITION. 
Sin,—Do, pray, continue to raise your powerful 
voice against the absurd offers (1 cannot call them 


| temptations) made to architects to induce them 


to serid in plans in competition. 

Iam not greatly in favour of competitions 
generally, but my apathy arises from the deci- 
sions arrived at even in competitions where a 
liberal spirit is evinced. However, in common 
justice to the profession at large, that their labours 
may not be so monstrously undervalued (because, 
no doubt, most competitions are put forward 
with the view of obtaining valuable assistance, 
and, I trust, in but few instances with the absurd 
view of obtaining that assistance at less than half 


lits real value), 1 ask you, Mr. Editor, to do all 


inhabitants, they will, as I have respectfully sug- | 


gested in a communication to his lordship, econ- 
struct a wide and lofty carriage-way at the side 
of the bar, and thus obviate the necessity of re- 


rough sketch sent with his lordship’s note. 


you can in the way of agitating the matter. 
You have already done much, and may be inclined 
to say competition will work its own cure. Yes; 
and so it may; but it will be long first,—not until 
public bodies, and indeed the public generally, are 
better acquainted with architecture and archi- 
tects. The progress is at present lamentably 
slow; but every word uttered by you is read by 
thousands. You can do more towards placing 
architects in their proper position in one twelve 
months, by exposing the abuses to which they are 
subjected, and to which some of those who make 
use of the calling subject themselves by respond- 


| ing to almost any invitation, than can be etfeeted 


Allow me also to remark, that not only is it the | 


most perfect and valuable barbican we have, but 
that it is, I believe, the only one remaining in our 
town fortifications. The work to which your cor- 
respondent alludes at Southampton Bar is not a 
barbican, but a northern extension, circa temp. 
Edward IV. made to the Norman square gate 
| tower, between the flanking round towers. The 
| site usually occupied by a barbican was here for 
| centuries treated ornamentally with lions sejant 
on pedestals, and there is no record of any such 
Purtie BRayNon. 


say Sega as IES Billi: ipl Oo 


moving the barbican. I enclose a tracing of a | in twelve years by letting the “disease work its 


|own cure.” 


Further, I hold that such exposi- 
tions would have a much more valuable result 
than even that of putting competitions on a fair 


and level footing,—they would materially benefit 


j 
| 


the professional man in his private practice. 
* % %* * 

The competition to which I wish to call your 
attention is that for the Blackburn Union, in the 
erection of which it is intended to expend the sum of 
12,0002. In this competition it is proposed to give a 
bonus of 50/. for the plans, elevations, and sections, 
with a general specification and an estimate in 
detail. Then, at the conclusion of the instructions, 
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it states that “TheGuardians reserve to themselves 
the right to appoint an architect to superintend 
the erection of the proposed new Workhouse,” and, 
of course, to make the working drawings and 
specifications, which, it strikes me forcibly, the 
Guardians scarcely know will be required, possibly 
thinking that the drawings, specifications and 
detail estimate (which, mark the words, “ A bonus 
of fifty pounds will be given for,” &e.) will be 
all that is required. Certainly, this is a very 
tempting bait ; but it is one which, in my opinion, 
will not even bring a nibble from those prac- 
titioners who have nothing to do: even they 
may find several ways of making better use of 
their time. Surely, the Guardians of Blackburn 
must think 50/. a large sum of money for an 
architect to handle, all at once, and a temptation 
not to be withstood, by needy men, and perhaps 
of no great ability, as they also say per instruc 


tions,—“ The Guardians do not bind themselves | 


to accept any of the plans which may be sub- 
mitted:” from which one would infer, that 
they expected a considerable intlux of designs 
from the class before referred to, but were 
doubtful whether any would be received from 
good and competent men; that is to say, whe- 
ther the temptation of a cool fifty would 
be sufficient. Now such offers as these must, I 
trust, generally arise from ignorance, first, as to 
the usual remuneration of xn architect ; secondly, 
as to the amount of thought, study, and labour 
required to produce the design ; and, thirdly, as to 
the real value of the services of a competent man. 


If not from ignorance in the matter, how can a| 


class of men who probably have large mercantile 
transactions, think that any good can result to 
them as a body from such a paltry offer? The 
chance of obtaming the work to carry out would be 
infinitely preferable to any premium, but with only 
the uncertainty of such a premium as this, what 
must be the inevitable result ? Disappointment, 
expense, and trouble to no purpose. ‘lhere is one 
construction that might be put upon their offer, 
but I by no means attribate it to them: I only 
say it may be so construed: it is, that they may 
have some architect in view to carry out the de- 
sign, and if he should also send in a design him- 
self, he will be sure to sacceed in all respects, 
because the offer is not sufficiently tempting for 
any man of ability to compete for who is not well 
known to the guardians. AGITATOR. 





DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
ATTACHED BuiL_pines,—At the Greenwich Court, Mr. 
James Corbett, builder, of Lewisham, appeared to an 


adjourned summons, before Mr. Traill, issued at the | 


instance of Mr. C. R. Badger, the district surveyor, to 
show cause why he refused to pay a sum of 10s. due as 
fee for surveying an office built by him, and adjoining a 
house in his occupation. 

The defendant disputed the legality of the claim made, 
on the groand that he had incleded, in his notice of inten- 
tion to erect the main building, the office in question (a 
water-closet), and which had been built with and at the 
same time as the main building was run up, and that 
therefore no fee beyond that charged for the entire build- 
ing, and which had been paid, could be claimed. 

Mr. Badger contended that, whether the office in ques- 
tion was erected at the same time as the main building or 
not, he was entitled to an additional fee as an attached 


building. He, however, denied that the office was so | up will the ultimate fate of our Indian empire to 


built, or that he had received notice of the intention of | 
defendant to construct such office in the notice given for | 
the building. | 

The detendant said he had drawn up the notice himself, 
and was particular in including the water-closet, and even 
dust-bin, m order to try the question as to whether such 
extra fees could be claimed, when erected with and forming | 
part of the main building. } 

Mr. Traill said the production of the notice given would 
at once settle the question in his mind. 

Mr. Badger said the notace had been mislaid by him, 
but he was contident, from notes he held in his hand, that 
the water-closet was not built with the main building. | 

Mr. Traill said he could not admit as evidence in sup- 
port of the summons anything bat the notice itself, except 
witnesses as to fact. Ouaprevious occasion workmen in 
the employ of the defendant, and who had been engaged 
on the work, proved that the water-closet had been run 
up with the main building to the height required; and as 
the defendant’s evidence was now admissible as to what 
particulars he had given in the notice for the main build- 
ing, he could be sworn to the fact, the notice itself not 
being produced by the surveyor, 

The defendant having been sworn, and deposed to 
including the water-closet in question in the original 
notice, 

Mr. Traill dismissed the summons. | 

FreEs.—At the Southwark Court, Mr. J. B. Clifford, 
builder, of Biackfriars-road, was summoned before Mr. 
Burcham, by direction of Captain Labalmondiere, one of | 
the Commissioners of Police, under the New Metropolitan 
Building Act, to show cause why he neglected to pay the 
sum of 3/. alieged to be due from him for surveying three 
houses, Nos. 27, 28, and 29, Warwick-street, Borough- 
road, which were in September last pronounced by one 
of the surveyors in the employ of the Commissioners of 
Police to be dangerous structures. 

Mr. Caiger, the assistant surveyor, said he surveyed 
these buildings on Sept. 17, and found them in a dilapi- 
dated state. There was a fuurth house in Little Union- 
street, which was pulied down and rebuilt, and the defen- 


| 


dant was summoned for the surveyor’s expenses for that | view can scarcely be recognized as streets at all. 





| week’s number referring only to the ordinary 


las it appeared after the assault of December, | 


| in October, and he paid 30s. according to the order, at the 
| time. He was served with the usual notices for the sur- 
veyor’s fees for the other three houses, which he refused 
and neglected to pay, consequently the Commissioners of 
Police directed the present proceedings to be taken. 


buildings > 

Mr. Caiger: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clifford: They all adjoin each other, and when the 
Commissioners complained to me about their dilapidated 
state, I wrote word to them that they were coming down 
directly, and would be rebuilt in a substantial manner. I 
| did so, and would have done so before, only | havea 
refractory tenant in one. 

Mr. Burcham : I think, as all the houses were surveyed 
at the same time, and were in one block, and belonged to 
the same owner, that only one fee ought to be demanded. 
I think a single fee quite sufficient. This has been paid, 
and the summonses are dismissed. 








a ww * 

Hoohs Received, 
VARIORUM. 

A HANDY and useful little volume has been pub- 
| lished by Knight and Co. of Fleet-street, under 
the title of “Private Bill Legislation,” by 8S. B. 
| Bristowe, barrister-at-law. Itc prises the steps 
| required to be taken by promoters or opponents of 
| private bills before and after their presentation to 
Parliament, and the standing orders of both 
| Houses; with Notes, showing their origin and 
subsequent alterations to the present time. Such 
ia work, in these days, when railway and many 
other kinds of public speculations and works have 
Pmade private bills so plentiful in Parliament, only 
requires to be made known in the proper quarters 
; to insure an extensive patronage. 


Members of 
| either House of Parliament, themselves, must find 
| such a book of considerable use as an addition to 
| their private libraries. The work is provided with 
a good index for ready reference.——An excellent 
| paper, by Mr. E. J. Reed, read before the Society 


| of Arts, “On the Modifications which the Ships of 


| the Royal Navy have undergone during the present 
| Century in respect to dimensions, form, means of 


| propulsion, and power of attack and defence,” 
| has been published in the form of a pamphlet 


“ Letter on the Steam Navy of France,” by the 
same author, reprinted from the Times newspaper. 
Mr. Reed was formerly connected with her Ma- 


now editor of the ship-building division of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine.-——W e may here notice the 


namely, on a “ Proposed Life Poop, and Round or 
Deck Houses, for the preservation of life and pro- 


wreck ; by James M‘Kenzie.” The poop cabins 
| and round houses are proposed to be made of iron, 
} and capable of being temporarily made water and 


| even air tight, with ventilators to open and shut, 








upside down.——* A Contributi 


on to the Sanitary 
History of the British Army dur 


ing the late War” 





j ost important matter to which we must return, 
| 1t echoes our call to extend sanitary measures to the 
| army in India. “ That subject must soon occupy 
{the earnest attention of her Majesty’s Govern- 
}ment, and upon the spirit with which it is taken 


a great extent depend.” 





Miscellanea. 


Tuames TUNNEL.—16,949 passengers passed 


Mr. Burcham: Were all the four houses in one block of 


(Robertson, Brooman, and Co. Mechanics’ Maga- | 
zine Office), together with an accompanying 


jesty’s Dockyard at Portsmouth, and he is even | 
publication of another pamphlet on naval matters, | 


perty at sea, in cases of fire, foundering, and ship- | 


. . . . ! 
so as to provide against even the turning of them, | 


| (Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s-lane), contains | 
| ( 


| Mena or ax Antiguary.—Mr. Taylor, the 
medallist, of Little Queen-street, Holborn, has 
| published a medal of Mr. Charles Roach Smith, 
The portrait is from a life-size bas-relief, b 

| Signor Fontani. The reverse represents the wal 

| of Dax (the Roman Aqua Tarbellica), which Mr. 
Roach Smith, as our readers will remember, 
| visited this summer, and so far exerted himself to 
save that the French sociétés and the Govern- 
ment have stopped the levelling of them, which 
|was commenced. These walls are remarkable as 
they encircle the town, and are entirely Roman 
work. Mr. C. R. Smith has stronger claims as an 
antiquary than this interference, and we are not 
quite certain that the reverse is a wise oue, so far 
as foreigners are concerned. Higher ground might 
have been taken. 

THE LATE Mr. Kennett Lortvs.— The de- 
cease of this gentleman merits a place in our 
columns. The public are indebted to Mr. Loftus 
for some of the Chaldean remains which have of 
late years been excavated and brought to this 
country, and for a volume on Chaldwa and Susiana 
which we noticed at some length in a leading 
article a few years since. Mr. Loftus was a native 
of Rye, in Sussex, but had lived much in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. At the period of his death he 
held an appointment on the stat of the Geological 
Survey of India, ‘and, indeed, he was a geologist 
of some experience, as well as an archwologist. 





LECTURE AT WREXHAM ScHooL oF ART.—A lee- 
ture on art was delivered by Mr. Davidson, at the 
meeting for the distribution of prizes in the Branch 
School of Art at Wrexham. ‘The lecturer traced 
painting from its dawn in this country through 
various periods, describing the influence manners 
and customs had on the fine arts; and how these, 
in turn, tended to elevate and refine. Names of 
artists in the earliest periods were scarcely to be 
met with, but the style and lives of such as sto «d 
out with any degree of brilliancy were given; and 
as the lecturer approached the later dates, of 
course he was able to enter more into detail, and 
gave the lives of Holbein, Kneller, Gibbons, 
Lely, Wren, Thornhill, Hogarth, and Wilson, w ith 
anecdotes. The lecture ended with the formation 
of the Roval Academy; and, in conclusion, the 
lecturer spoke of the prospects of art in this 
country, stating that through the agency of the 
Science and Art Department above 55,000 persons 
were now being taught the different branches of 
art in this country,—not distinctly for the parpose 
of making them painters and sculptors, any more 
than it was intended to make poets out of all 
taught reading and arithmetic, but to elevate and 
refine the taste of the nation, and to teach them 
to appreciate the beautiful forms surrounding 
\them; to give to the people men who could design 
their pottery, their carpets, and their dresses upon 
the proper principles of art, and to elevate the 
masses, so that the manufacturers producing a 
beautiful article should find appreciators and pur- 
chasers. Of this number, he (Mr. D.) had at that 
|moment 1,891 under tuition, according to the 
government returns. 


| Exerverrs snp Locat Boarps.—Sir : Noticing 
some remarks relative to the small salary offered 
for a surveyor, &c. by the town council (in their 
official capacity as local board of health) of 
Bideford, in your impression of the 12th inst. in- 
duces me to observe, that so long as the profession 
countenance such unprincipled methods of trans- 
acting their practice entirely by the aid of pupils, 
instead of employing some of the numerous 





through in the week ending 12th March, and 
paid 70L. 12s. 5d. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION — CLass OF] 
DesignN.—On March 11th, Mr. 8. C. Rogers in | 
the chair, the sketches for the evening were for a | 
“ Staircase to a Public Building ;” the half-hour’s 
sketch, a “ President’s Chair.” The secretary 
gave notice that the class would meet as usual on | 
the 25th instant, the advertisement in our last 


meetings of the Association. 

“Canton” IN LEICESTER-SQUARE.—Mr. Bur- 
ford, in conjunction with Mr. Henry Selous, has 
painted an interesting view of the City of Canton, | 





1857. Showing, as it does, the pig-styes in which | 
the Chinese dwell, and the absence of anything like 
noble structures, or fine art, it will serve still far- 
ther to dispel the illusions that have long been 
indulged in respecting these trumpery barbarians. 
The etiect of distance, looking towards the “ Gate 
of Eternal Purity” (!), is charmingly given. 
What are wanted are life and bustle—a near view 
of one of those streets described as “crowded to 
an excess really astonishing,” but which in the 





assistants seeking engagements, so long will cor- 
porations—like Bideford—find surveyors ready to 
act as inspectors of nuisances for a mere nominal 
stipend. And shall it be said they act wrongly 
in accepting such appointments, who, having 
served their articles, are unable to obtain engage- 
ments other than such as is the above? In too 
many instances, this is the only means whereby 
beginners are enabled to make a start in their 
profession ; and filling these offices satisfactorily 
often recommends, and frequently procures, them 
more remunerative appointments. It is a better 
salary than half the assistants at present engaged 
by the profession are receiving. Although in- 
spector of nuisances is foreign to the profession, 
doubtless many efficient surveyors will grasp such 
opportunities as these rather than remain unem- 
ployed. The remedy rests with the profession. 
Let it engage a proper staff of assistants at remu- 
nerative salaries, in lieu of or in addition to 
pupils, and there will be less need to blame this 
or that corporation. Corporations and local 
boards of health will then find it advantageous 
to put forth more liberal inducements, and keep 
their surveyorships more distinct than at present. 
E. R. H.C, 
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ENLARGEMENT OF THE “MecHanics’ MaGA-| THe Greek Cuvron or Ressta in Paris.— 
zINE.”—This excellent journal has of late been | The first stone of the new Russian Church in 
issued in an enlarged form, as an illustrated news-| Paris has been laid. A temporary altar was 
paper, and with various other improvements in | erected, on which were placed the book of the 
detail. There is not a more practical or useful | Gospels, a gold cross ornamented with precious 
scientific journal in existence than the “ Mechanics’ | stones, and a large silver vase filled with water. 
Magazine.” The ceremony commenced by a benediction being 

Tre Progress of Protograrpny.—Amongst | given to the water, in the same manner as is 
some of the wonders of this art, the application of | done every year on the Neva at St. Petersburg, 
it for the purpose of producing the figure of the} after which the water was sprinkled on the 
moon affords matter for speculation. Shall we, foundation-stone of the building. 
ay some, by the aid of microscopes of power, be; Tue Dratyace or Strovp.—A special meet- 
able to increase the photographs of this luminary | ing of the Board of Health was held on Tuesday 
to such an extent as to enable us to have a know- week for the purpose of letting the contracts for 
ledge of the inhabitants, vegetation, and con-| the drainage of the town. There were eight 
figuration of that distant world? Perhaps re-| tenders received, the lowest being from Mr. 
photographing the magnified image, and again Joseph Hayes, of Gloucester, for 4,6507. His 
magnifying, would carry us on? It is not many) tender was therefore accepted, subject to his 
years since the present speed of our railway | sureties (which are for 500/. each) being approved 
engines, the electric telegraph, and some of the of, and his giving certain explanations. 
other results of modern science, seemed as visionary Exeter DrocesaN ARCHITECTURAL SocteTY.— 
as the possibility of a minute inspection of the |The annual meeting of this society has just been 
moon seems at this day. held, under the presidency of Archdeacon Bartho- 

BALCONIES UNDER THE LivERPooL BriipinG lomew. After the election of officers, a paper was 
Acr.—In a case brought before Mr. Mansfield, at read by Mr. P. C. Delagarde, upon the degenerate 
the Liverpool Police Court, in which Mr. Picton state of the architecture of High-street, Exeter. 
was the architect, and the defendant, Mr. R. Wells, This paper was followed by a description of the 
the builder, employed in the erection of a large “ Buildings on St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall,” 
building on the site of the old George Hotel, and by Mr. St. Aubyn, who reviewed the curious pile 








Duxpry Tower strvck By LIGHTNING. — 
During a recent heavy storm the electric force 
struck the tower of Dundry, and did considerable 
damage. A large stone, about a foot square, was 
carried a distance of fifty yards over the houses, 
falling in an adjoining garden. The lightning 
would seem, from appearances, to have entered 
somewhere at the base of the church, and to have 
passed up through the tower. The lead on the 
roof of the church is likewise injured, and some of 
the windows are broken. It will cost, it is said, 
between 300/. and 100/. to repair the damage. 

Ipswich Boroven Gaot Worxs. — Mr. 
Humphreys writes us touching these works, re- 
ferred to in our paper of the 5th instant (p. 180). 
He says there were no bricks that came under his 
scrutiny that “would have crambled to powder ” 
excepting that they had been submitted to power- 
ful mechanical crushing forces. “A few of this 
exceptional class might, from accident or design, 
have been delivered into the works, but such was 
certainly not the character of the bulk, and I had 
no scruple in reporting accordingly. From the 
Ipswich Journal of the 19th ult. I learn that the 
whole subject was amply discussed, and with 
some vivacity, and that the council accepted my 
report.” This we have said before, but will not 
refuse to repeat it. 

GLasGow ARCHEOLOGICAL 





Socrety. — The 


the Local Health Committee the plaintiffs, the in its monastic, military, and modern mansion pusual monthly meeting of this society was held on 


magistrate expressed an opinion that according to character. The paper was illustrated by numerous 
the Liverpool Building Act, section 67, a balcony plans and sketches, aided by some water-colour 
above the street pavement is an obstruction, and sketches by Mr. Gendall. 
as such removable; but as notice by the district Tue Execrric Ligur.—A new process is 
surveyor is prescribed, whereas the town clerk spoken of as having been successfully tried, and, 
had given the requisite notice, the application it is said, patented. Mercury, or other fluid or 
was refused. It was intimated that the Health semi-fluid body, is used as one or more of the 
Committee intended carrying the matter to a electrodes. A tube within the lamp is so arranged 
higher court. : that it shall remain full, or nearly so, during 
THE Late Lorp A. FirzctarENcr.—A mural waste or consumption by the light. The supply 
monument has been erected in Coxwold Church to of the fluid electrode is regulated by a tap. Other 
the memory of the late Rear-Admiral Lord Adol- improvements, such as the condensation of vapour 
phus Fitzelarence. It is placed on the south side on the lamp, by causing a constant flow of water 
of the chancel, opposite the one recently erected over the glass, the prevention of vapours rising 
to the memory of the late Sir George Wombwell, from the waste fluid, by the introduction of a 
Bart. and to which it bears great similarity in its stream of water into the waste-pipe, &c. are also 
design. It is in the Early Decorated style of archi- mentioned. The use of mercury as an electrode 
tecture, sculptured in Caen stone, and placed upon_ is of old date. 
a ground of polished black marble. It consists of | OVERCROWDING IN CLERKENWELL.—The owner 
a moulded base, supported by foliated bosses, with of eight houses in Adelaide-square, Lower-road, 
pinnacles on each side of the tablet, which is sur- | Islington, was summoned last week before Mr. 
mounted by an arch, bearing in relief the arms of Corrie, at the instance of the parish authorities 
the deceased. Messrs, Skelton and Son, of York, under the Nuisances Removal Act for England, of 
are the sculptors. 1855, for permitting overcrowding, dangerous to 
SPRING-GARDENS.—An opportunity now offers, | health, in his houses. From the evidence it ap- 
which should not be missed, that of widening the peared that in one of the houses there were 
entrance to St. James’s-park from Spring-gardens. | twenty-eight persons ; in another, twenty-two, 
On the west side of the present discreditable and so on ; each room being more or less occupied, 
entrance, is Berkeley House (about to come down), , one by five adults and eight children, another by 
and on the east side, are premises occupied for an | two adults and four children, and so on. The 
attorney’s office. An entrance might be made as, owner said he had 100/. of ground-rent to pay the 
wide as Spring-gardens, by a trifling sacrifice, on | ground landlord, and that he must get in his 
each side the passage, which would have the addi- rents somehow. He had only got 2/. 10s. all 
tional advantage of opening to view, from Tra- last week, and the property had nearly ruined 
falgar-square, a considerable space of St. James’s- him. The mortality in Adelaide-square was said 
park, and its ornamental timber.—OxsERVER. to be about thirty-eight in 1,000, which Mr. 
Tae Meta Trapes.—Althoughthe metal market Corrie remarked to be about that ved Naples. The 
has not lately been so brisk ascould have been wished, mortality of the other pees of the parish — 
remarks the Mining Journal, the position and pro- about eovejence tad nae ery 4 ve the ah * The 
spects of the metal trade cannot be regarded as magistrate made an order for four as t ¢ maximum 
unsatisfactory. Copper has been dealt in to a|™ each room, and the defendant to pay the costs 
moderate extent at former prices. Looking at the in each case, and 0 penalty of 30s, uniess he nope 
export of copper, it will be seen that we have not | Plied with the order, The defendant applied for 
only regained the position we occupied at the com- | * warrant to turn the lodgers out ; which, how- 
mencement of 1857, but, if we except the unclas- | ever, was not granted ; but whether this implies 
sified descriptions of copper, where there is a de- | that he is to take the law into his own hands, and 
crease of 40 tons, can show a considerable increase | expel the surplus ag am ere a warrant, 
in the amount of business done, the exports in the | does _ appear. e is clearly bound to expel 
them somehow. 


first month of the last three y i 
as e years having been— | . . sys 
: = | Buiuprne at Brrnam. — Extensive additions 


Foreign copper Cwt ne 1958. 1859. to the Birnam Hotel, says the Perth Journal, are 
‘oreign copper ........ rts. 1,080... 703... 3,176 . . Ss . hore - 
English tough cake andtile.. 6,443 .. 3,343 oe 17534 be ing carried on by the contrac core, Messrs. | 
Sheets, nails, and yellow metal 24,086 .. 19.575 .. 24,792 | M‘Intosh and Robertson. Mr. Jackson’s villa on 
Unciaaiied Se se% nhee ee chs 3,031 .. 4,936... 2,991| Torrwood is now almost ready for occupancy. | 
rass of all descriptions...... 1,347 .. 2,154... 2,962 | ‘ ait a s | 
’ Messrs. M‘Lean and Son’s house is progressing. 


Thus, in English unwrought copper, the export | Mrs. Pullar’s new villa is in a very forward state. 


has been nearly threefold ; in foreign copper, re- | Contracts have been entered into with Mr. Ross | 


exported, the increase has been nearly forty per | for the erection of his villa at Heath-park. The 
cent.; and the export of brass has doubled.” The | designs for this have been furnished by Mr. 
exports of lead during the entire years 1856, 1857, | Heiton, Perth. A number more buildings are on 
and 1858, were respectively 23,134 tons, 22,088| the tapis. Mr. Robertson is about to commence 


tons, 19,521 tons, thus showing a gradual and 
considerable decrease ; whilst the exports for the 
month of January in each of the past three years 
have been ;—In 1857, 1,231 tons; in 1858, 810 
tons ; in 1859, 1,372 tons; showing a very satis- 
factory increase, even compared with January, 
1857. With the prospects for copper, tin, and 
lead, the iron trade by no means depressed, and 
the coal trade in a healthy state, few cau fail to 
conclude that mining must ‘prosper. 





his buildings in Strathbraan, the site of which 
will command extensive views of the Vale of 
Athole and surrounding scenery. ‘The Little 
Dunkeld side of the Tay, with its buildings, 
towers, and spires, bids fair to make true, ere 
long, the prophetic stanza attributed to Thomas 
the Rhymer :— 
Little Dunkeld was a toun 
When Muckle Dunkeld was nane; 
An’ Little Dundelk will be a toun 
When Muckle Dunkeld has gane. 


the 7th instant. Mr. J. T. Rochead in the chair. 
The secretary having laid upon the table several 
donations, a paper was read by Dr. John Scoular 
on the “ Early Ethnology of Ireland,” in which, 
with the aid of philological and monumental anti- 
quities, he traced the various migrations of the 
early Celtic inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland. 
Mr. Honeyman (hon. sec.) exhibited a drawing of 
a very ancient piece of sculpture, which, he 
believed, formed part of a chapel which formerly 
stood near Kelburn in Ayrshire. He also exhi- 
bited a sketch of a sculptured coffin-lid, of a very 
early date, from a churchyard near Campbeltown, 
in Kintyre. The stone is 6 feet 3 inches long by 
2 feet broad, having the corners at the foot cut off 
with a chamfer of 7 inches. A well-proportioned 
effigy of what seems to be a female, and measures 
only 3 féet 10 inches long, is carved, not as in 
later monuments, on the slab, but éz a sunk panel, 
whieh, following the form of the figure, termi- 
nates over the head in a pointed trefoil. The 
spandrils at either side are adorned with the 
peculiar interlacing foliage, in low relief, charac- 
teristic of some of the more ancient crosses of 
Ireland and Scotland. There are no traces of an 
inscription. 

Foro or Gas Firrinas.—It is, I am convinced, 
an erroneous practice of many of the manufac- 
turers of gas-lighting apparatus, to bestow much 
labour or expense in the conspicuous ornamenta- 
tion of the chandelier, brackets, or other appli- 
ances, intended for carrying the gas-burner: as 
long as we were obliged to use such weighty 
articles as candles, or vessels of oil, which required 
conspicuous articles for their support, it was 
desirable to make these ornamental, or at least to 
endeavour that they should not be unsightly ; but 
with gas it is far otherwise, we have next to no 
weight to support, and should endeavour, as far 
as possible, to imitate the celestial luminaries, so 
that nothing but the /ight should be visible : an ap- 
proach to this is done in the case of the sun-light, 
and some few other forms of gas-light, but it 
‘appears as yet to be but little considered, that the 
first object of the introduction of gas should be 
to give light for other purposes than to illumi- 
nate or to attract attention to the workmanship 
of the chandelier or other apparatus, which should, 
|if possible, be entirely unseen, or as little con- 
spicuons as possible. 


| Oxford. W. C. TREVELYAN. 





TENDERS. 


For alterations at Shoreditch Workhouse. Mr. Jones, 

| architect :— 

| Clements ......-- oe esvecccccccecs £390 0 0 
Tolley and SOM ......eece cece 335 6 0 
HOckeN 2... .ccccccees eetedeveee 318 0 0 
WHEE cc ccceccscsvcsosvesesece 317 0 0 
Newman and Mann ......-..++. 295 0 0 
DOCH, 6 von s Seed rcccceveodsveveve 249 0 0 
R. Mann... .ccccccsees oénrienswes . 246 0-0 
a ee) Seéve beeeteweseds 240 6 6 
J.C. Ramsey... ccsecccevcccvees 214 0 0 
PPT TT rice 0' 82-4 


For a detached cottage at Buckhurst-hill, Essex. Mr 
J. H. Rowley, architect :— 





WOE ciccescecocasnscscees eves. £407 0 0 
Carter ..cccccccccccesccecs 305 0 0 
Rivets, ooo cssdeccses ces torssices are © 
BETES cc ccceccscsccccovcovccsres 391 0 0 
WET oe canieavssissesee test Eee. 
Child (accepted) ........--+++-+-. 352 0 0 
Powell (withdrawn) ............ 315 0 ® 
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